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A Word of Advice and Good Cheer 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


T MUST be admitted that the prospects for us teachers of the modern 

foreign languages do not seem very bright in the immediate future. In 
most of the Victory Corps Programs of secondary school systems our subject 
does not play a vital part, although there are exceptions. The colleges of 
liberal arts are, by and large, being transformed into training centers for 
the duration of the war. An administration in Washington which chooses to 
overlook the splendid example set by Great Britain, has seen fit to jettison 
practically our entire American system of education, believing that by a 
few feats of legerdemain it can be fished out of the water again once the war 
is over. Meanwhile we are to rear a generation of trainees and to ignore the 
terrible warnings uttered by so prescient a contemporary poet as T. S. Eliot 
in his masterpiece The Waste Land. While our British cousins continue to 
uphold the traditions of education, we are to train, train and train some 
more for specific jobs. 

However, if teachers of the modern foreign languages really believe 
wholeheartedly in their mission, they will not despair even now. They will 
view their, we hope, temporary transfer to other areas as a passing incident, 
perform their newly assigned tasks with patriotic zeal and skill, but not 
lose sight of the goal which they set for themselves when their careers were . 
launched during happier days. 

It will probably prove increasingly difficult, in the trying months to 
come, for the larger associations of modern language teachers to hold their 
regular meetings, and for teachers to listen to, and participate in, helpful 
discussions of mutual problems or to derive inspiration from each other by 
word of mouth. But no one will deprive them of the privilege and the pleas- 
ure of pursuing their chosen subject further in the quiet of their studies and 
of thus improving themselves professionally in preparation for the greater 
days which we firmly believe lie ahead. 

If the time was ever ripe for the modern language teachers, whatever 
they may be called upon to teach today, to keep up with their own field, 
thisisthe time todoso. This is the supreme opportunity for those teachers 
to pledge loyalty to their ideals and to the professional journals which em- 
body those ideals, and to show that they really mean it. 

Keep up your subscription to your favorite professional publication. 
You need it today more than ever before. Do so for your own sake and for 
the sake of our cause, which in the coming era of global solidarity will loom 
more and more important. 











Clasms of an Iconoclast 


LURLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


(A uthor’s summary.—F oreign language teachers should re-examine certain current assumptions 
whose uncritical acceptance impedes complete effectiveness.) 


“The truly great are those who have dared to question axioms.” 
—LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


N A period of upheaval, internal and international, it is inevitable and 

salutary that educational theory and practice should receive new scru- 
tiny. There is evidence that curricula are undergoing revision, that this 
revision is radical and not superficial, and that languages are still the 
vulnerable point. It is not my purpose to defend to readers of the Modern 
Language Journal the retention of foreign languages in the school course of 
study. Presumably such readers are persuaded of the desirability of lan- 
guage teaching; and if they weren’t, prudence would prevent opposition. 
The study of foreign languages may be unwarranted, but the first of the 
month must not be. What I propose, rather, within the privacy of our own 
pages, is a kind of mental housecleaning. I mean to question axioms, to 
challenge the common articles of faith enjoying general acceptance among 
language teachers. 

I do not enter upon this subject idly. Its dangers are too immediate. 
If there is any matter upon which language teachers are in essential agree- 
ment and which is not being seriously attacked by their critics, it should not 
be lightly disturbed. But I find our mental recesses harboring a stifling 
accumulation of assumptions which we intone with the confort of familiarity 
and hear with approval; and I am convinced that many of these assertions 
are of obscure origin and dubious authenticity; that some are obsolete, 
and that some are unmitigated fallacies which are an actual handicap to 
our work. 

In fact, I am inclined to recommend the careful examination of any 
statement to which we find ourselves prefixing the phrase, “of course.” 
“Of course” starts with an unfair advantage. It implies authority; it as- 
sumes or induces acceptance; it stultifies argument and so imposes itself 
upon its audience. A valuable by-product of this discussion might be the 
resolution to go on record as favoring a moratorium on “‘of course” sen- 
tences, to make only thoughtful sincere assertions, and to let them stand on 
their merits. 

I have then, selected a few assumptions, generally accepted among 
language teachers, and hope to show, not only that they are invalid, but, 
more important, that they actively obstruct honest, radical consideration 
of the problems of language in the curriculum. 
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When two or more foreign language teachers are gathered together in 
the name of the profession, it is safe to wager that within a few minutes one 
of them will lead off with some such statement as: “‘Of course we could solve 
our problems if it weren’t for the University requirements. Of course these 
new methods, or new books, or new standards, or new aims are superior, 
but the University will never accept them.” And dolefully comes the re- 
sponse of the chorus, “‘Of course.” 

Of course? What are the facts? I can give them for a representative state 
University and advise a careful check of local situations. The University of 
Washington, while recommending languages as preparation for various 
fields, has no actual requirements of either quantity or content in foreign 
languages which cannot be made up in the University without penalty if 
they are not offered for entrance. But “of course,” you say, a student ac- 
tually offering foreign language for entrance and continuing its study in 
college, a prospective major for instance, must have had standard prepara- 
tion which will enable him to proceed with his college class. Of course? 
Let us examine the procedure in one University, which offers fairly close 
parallels with other state institutions. This University assumes for con- 
venience that a certain unit of work in high school is equivalent to a stated 
unit in college, and it allocates entering students on that assumption. But 
the University is not a slave to its assumptions. If it is apparent after trial 
that a student is incorrectly placed, he is transferred without prejudice to 
the class for which he is prepared. Rapid review classes are provided where 
that course seems to offer the best solution. Further, if a sufficient majority 
of any class seems unequipped with the assumed “prerequisites,” the in- 
structor makes the adjustment, and modifies his course to teach what needs 
to be known. 

This information is presented for the aid but not the comfort of both 
systems. Whether it represents an ideal situation is a subject for honest 
discussion. Both high school and college teachers probably cherish the fic- 
tion of University domination more than they are willing to admit. Prepara- 
tory schools welcome the support of external control along with the transfer 
of responsibility. The task of the University would also be easier if we could 
proclaim with authority, “Thus far shall ye go and no farther.” But sim- 
plifying the task of school faculties does not appear on any list of “aims of 
education” with which I am familiar. The fact is that the University does 
not dictate the high school course. We accept students as they are and try 
to teach them what they need to know. There is no experiment however 
inspired or however monstrous which the high schools may not adopt quite 
unrestrained by their very exiguous relation to the University. Universities 
are not units. They have no corporate opinions. If they had, they have not 
the right nor the machinery, and probably have not the desire to impose 
such an opinion on the secondary schools. 
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A second foreign language axiom is formulated somewhat as follows: “Of 
course we can’t teach foreign languages to present-day students because 
they don’t know English grammar.” 

Of course? French children learn French grammar without previous 
knowledge of English. The difficulty derives from our inability or unwilling- 
ness to adjust our methods to curriculum changes already in effect in the 
lower schools. A generation ago the high school teacher could safely assume 
that the mention of a noun or even a preposition in the language class would 
invoke an accurate concept in the students’ minds. Now such temerity 
either adds to the soporific influences which surround the inattentive, or 
casts panic into the minds of the conscientious. High school teachers must 
calmly recognize that their preconceived ideas of elementary preparation 
are obsolete, and teach beginning grammar as such in the foreign language 
class to the degree that such instruction is necessary or desirable. I am sure 
that my own position will not be misunderstood. I regret the elimination of 
English grammar from our grammar schools because it is an essential 
feature of the adequate comprehension of English, and, despite my enthusi- 
asm for my specialty, I honestly believe that one’s mother tongue is more 
important. But Iam submitting facts, and I declare that the knowledge of 
English, however valuable in itself, is in no way a necessary prerequisite 
to the successful learning of a foreign language. A student may learn the 
parts and functions of speech in one language as well as in another. Inci- 
dentally, we may even enjoy the illicit satisfaction of bootlegging a little 
formal linguistics into the educational equipment denied this discipline by 
the law and the modern prophets. 

A third assumption which has become a commonplace among foreign 
language teachers is the assurance that there is a certain “language sense” 
which enables its fortunate possessor to acquire a foreign language comfort- 
ably, while its absence, a congenital defect akin to color blindness, renders 
the acquisition of a foreign tongue either impossible, or of such difficulty 
as to place it below the margin of utility. Faith in this mysterious gift is so 
strong that its presence is thought to be determinable by so-called “aptitude 
tests,” much as the human organism can be made to reveal sensitivity to 
irritants, or susceptibility to disease. This postulate in practice reduces to 
the principle that only superior students should be encouraged or permitted 
to elect foreign languages, and this principle is of such universal acceptance 
that it serves as a working criterion in advisory or guidance programs. 

That individual differences in learning ability exist is indubitable; that 
aptitudes for school subjects vary is no less so. That all students cannot 
profitably master traditional subjects in a limited time may be admitted. 
Whether a retarded student could learn a foreign language as easily oF 
profitably as he could learn something else is not for the moment under dis- 
cussion, although it could reasonably furnish subject for debate. But I 
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assert that anyone who can learn any abstract fact or intellectual process 
can learn any other—with greater or less ease, pain, or pleasure; in more or 
less time; with or without benefit; but successfully. The fact that I have 
granted such wide relativity concerning the practical elements involved 
may occasion the charge that the argument is mere dialectic, and that in 
real situations the conclusion is irrelevant. But I suspect that the axiom 
under consideration arises from a certain smugness characteristic of lan- 
guage teachers—the tendency to refuse to play unless the conditions are 
ideal, to demand a most favored subject clause in the curriculum; in short, 
/ an unconscious and unintentional reluctance to teach. It may be that the 
actual intelligence level of our population is lowered. Certainly the literacy 
level of the school and college population is. We can no longer assume basic 
subject matter preparation, diligence, concentration, discipline, or respect 
for authority which obtained a generation ago. But if foreign languages have 
a valid place in the curriculum, they must justify themselves in terms of 
existing conditions, and in the lives of average students. We must accept 
the raw material as it is, raw though it be, and adjust our methods and pre- 
scriptions to fit. The alternative is to rise in pharasaical complacency to a 
lofty but solitary plane, keepers of sacred mysteries, but kept ourselves by 
subsidies provided by our tolerant colleagues engaged in combating ig- 
norance on more active fronts. 

The most fatal fallacy with which language teachers are obsessed, in 
my opinion, is the tacit admission that foreign language is inherently dis- 
tasteful to students, and that consequently its elements must be ingeniously 
disguised before they will be tolerated. Pedagogical skill consists in creeping 
upon the unsuspecting student and instructing him unawares, while play- 
fully chattering about naming words, acting words, describing words, and 
the like. I even know one outstanding classical teacher who calls conjunc- 
tions “gate words.” Imagine for a moment the manual arts so handicapped, 
obliged to refer to “pounding tools,” “cutting tools,” and “holding-things- 
together tools’’! 

Is this assumption justified? May we not discuss the facts of grammar as 
frankly as the facts of life? Name the parts of speech as unselfconsciously 
as we do the parts of the body? Indeed our sense of prudery has undergone 
a curious shift. We passed through a stage of physiologica] reticence when 
the human organism was admitted to have a heart and lungs, and the male 
possibly a stomach, but nothing more. But we have changed all that. The 
human body stands revealed in its intimate splendor in every elementary 
schoolroom and its processes are routine commonplaces to every school 
child. But our reserve has now been transferred to abstractions, and par- 
ticularly to the forms and functions of language. Is there really any less 
Propriety in mentioning participles than parturition? Conditional sentences 
are at least as comprehensible as conditioned responses; and, while I do not 
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personally see much to be gained by diagraming sentences, it should be as 
acceptable an activity as diagraming digestion or circulation. At any rate, 
physiological functions are ordinarily automatic, while sentences, unfor- 
tunately, have not learned to be self-governing, and require the intelligent 
application of some corrective device. 

The final intellectual imposture which I would expose is the faith in the 
existence of some magic potency in words. This is not an unnatural attitude 
in a group whose preoccupation is necessarily with words, and much of 
whose expression is circumscribed by word frequency lists. In the beginning 
was the word. Ages later the birth of the synonym with attendant refining 
of distinctions between connotations marked a major step in mental prog- 
ress. But adeptness in manipulating words may become a fetish, a substi- 
tute for thought if not for truth itself. For example, within my own profes- 
sional experience a sort of recurrent activity has been called successively a 
meeting, a round table, a forum, a symposium, and now a panel. Progress! 
I learned the other day that we no longer teach, but rather guide pupils in 
learning. We once taught languages, then language; now the substitution of 
“language arts” is the answer to the teacher’s prayer. Progress? ‘‘Words, 
words, words”! My present fear is that we are using the spell of words to 
conceal either the paucity of substance, or the slender character of our faith 
in our own contribution. Under a cloak of verbosity we are permitting the 
insertion of popularized survey courses, exploratory courses, civilization 
courses, and similar introductions to truth. Now a student submerged in 
surveys, introductions, and explorations about French, for example, will 
never reach the French itself. Similarly, one might easily starve while 
pursuing admirable courses about dietetics. Courses about subjects suggest 
decadence of the subject. Faith in formulae suggests doubt as to the sub- 
stance. The diety is false, non-existent, disproved, or abandoned, but the 
service of the temple must go on. Two solutions are possible: formalism or 
substitution. Latin succumbed to the first, so that many Latin classes de- 
generated into well-drilled ritualistic exercises. Modern languages seem in- 
clined to favor the second, so that courses in English about France, the 
French, civilization, literature, even courses about linguistics, bid fair to 
supplant the French itself. If courses about civilization and culture have 
a place in the curriculum, they must establish their worth in their own 
right, not as substitutes for foreign languages. I insist that the virtue of 
language instruction lies in learning the language, not in the by-products of 
the genius of the people who created it. The finest, most perfect, most char- 
acteristic contribution of the French mind is the French language. Other 
artistic expressions of this versatile people may be duplicated elsewhere and 
so be considered incidental. 

If language teachers find difficulty in teaching the reading, comprehen- 
sion, writing and speaking of a foreign language in the time allotted to them, 
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they cannot add thereto courses in history, geography, culture, and appre- 
ciation of the national character of a foreign people as a major objective. 
Such courses where contemplated are not an addition to, but an inadequate 
substitution for, foreign language. 

I ask that you carry this questioning process further, though I do not; 
that as curriculum revisers clear away nonessentials and undesirables, we 
also free ourselves from the weight of traditions or accepted ideas and start 
afresh. I suspect that historic cataclysms which have submerged peoples 
and civilizations have been due to the lethargic effect of accumulated re- 
corded experience which seemed to indicate either that everything had 
been done or that nothing could be done. Before some such upheaval ob- 
literates languages, let us ourselves examine the articles of our various 
creeds as well as the new or recurring suggestions, and adopt or defend our 
program anew, and “of course” without prejudice. 
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How Valuable Are Foreign Languages in 
General Education?’ 


MARJORIE JOHNSTON 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—F oreign language study can be functional if the students and their needs 
are clearly understood. Stephens College is attempting to vitalize language courses through 
careful placement of students, through correlation of subject matter and related extra-class 
experiences, and by individualizing instruction. Varied means of evaluation lead to improve- 
ment.) 


HE RECENT awakening in our country to the values of Spanish and 

Portuguese might seem to make a discussion such as this one unneces- 
sary. Press, radio, and official utterances have reiterated the reasons for 
foreign language in the curriculum; namely, its practical usefulness when 
language skills are attained, its enrichment value in the interchange of 
cultural contributions, its effect in developing better understanding and 
good will in people of distinct race and civilization. But do we achieve these 
ends? Why are foreign language teachers so frequently found in a defensive 
position, when they should hold a place of unchallenged leadership and 
wide-spread influence in civic life? 

It is perhaps easier for the public to see the effect of non-functioning 
than to identify elements that do operate in a meaningful fashion. When a 
student who needs a speaking knowledge of the language endures two years 
of technical grammar study and leaves school unprepared to hold the posi- 
tion he seeks, that language course has not been functional. When students 
who love the language exhibit intolerance, snobbishness, and unjust dis- 
crimination toward fellow citizens who speak that language as their mother 
tongue, at least one important objective of language study has never 
reached a functional stage. When any person who appreciates our debt to 
one great civilization denies that another civilization has anything worthy 
of study, that person, no matter how scholarly, has missed the goal of 
functional education. 

Since we know that the subject matter of our field ought to have an 
important function in meeting the educational needs of our citizenry, there 
must be some way for us to demonstrate the fact that it does, or to redirect 
our efforts until it does. Has our approach been realistic? Have we cared 
enough about meeting real needs in the lives of our students? Have we 
always projected our work clearly in the light of the entire educational 
program? Have we fulfilled the responsibility which is ours in public rela- 
tions? It may make our thinking more concrete if I describe some of the 


1 Paper given before the Spanish Section of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South, Detroit, April 17, 1942. 
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ways in which we at Stephens are attempting to make language study 
function. Do not think that I point to our courses as shining examples, for 
we are not at all satisfied with them. I merely hope that our experiences 
may give you one or two specific ideas that you might like to try in your 
school and community. 

The curriculum of Stephens College is organized on a divisional] plan 
under eight areas of integrated subject matter and experience: science, 
humanities, social studies, skills, health, consumer education, religion, and 
extra-class activities. The languages fall under four of the eight divisions. 
The elementary courses are classified under Skills, the literature courses 
under Humanities, the civilization courses under Social Studies, and the 
supplementary activities under the Extra-class division. This organization 
facilitates the co-ordination of content and helps students make the con- 
nection when something learned in the language class bears upon another 
subject being studied. For example, one might not expect to find any rela- 
tionship between Spanish and nutrition, but one day while reading an 
account of the basic diet of Mexican laborers, a student asked where these 
people obtain the necessary vitamins. The suggestion that pulque plays a 
useful réle led her to carry the discussion to the foods laboratory, and later 
some one brought up the subject in a class in social problems. During 
project week a student who was studying children’s literature read dozens 
of books with Spanish background and made several Sunday afternoon 
visits to the hospital to entertain convalescent children with them. The 
entire college observes the Spanish custom of a daily siesta hour, estab- 
lished by the Division of Health Education. Interesting cross references 
are made in art, music, history, speech, journalism, radio, library science, 
costume design, architecture, philosophy, dramatics, secretarial training, 
and many other courses. 

Since the entire offering of the eight divisions is elective, except for 
English composition and physical education, the proper placement of stu- 
dents depends upon the guidance system and the practice of individualiza- 
tion of instruction based upon a careful study of each student. This year 
fifty-six per cent of the student body elected a foreign language. Advisers 
are furnished much useful information from parents and former teachers, 
as well as numerous test results, including scores on the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Profile test, which are indicative of interest and probable ability in 
various fields. Advisers and advisees study a prospectus of courses so that 
they may know more than the brief statement in the catalogue about what 
is done in each course. Before registration adequate time is allowed for 
conferences with faculty members about their courses. Those students who 
enter with previous language training are registered on the basis of stand- 
ardized test scores in reading, vocabulary, and grammar. Under this plan 
a few students are put ahead and the very poorly prepared are required to 
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repeat elementary work, but they all receive credit from the point at which 
they begin in college, the standard being achievement and not the number 
of units taken previously. 

Once a student is placed in a given language course, she is asked to 
state her main purpose in taking this language and what she expects to gain 
from the study. Here are a few statements which I received from students 
last fall. 


From Omaha, Nebraska: “I am very much interested in Spanish music, dancing, and 
literature, and I may need to speak it, for I am considering being a visiting nurse in a Spanish- 
speaking section.” 

From Emington, Illinois: “I am taking Spanish because I would like to learn about the 
people, their customs, and their country. I would rather read than speak it.” 

From Pittsburgh, Pa.: “I would like to get from the course an understanding of the lan- 
guage itself rather than the country, though the two are inter-related. I would like to be able 
to speak Spanish and understand what I hear on the radio.” 

From Oradell, New Jersey: “I am planning to be a laboratory technician and I have to 
have a little Spanish for the job I’ve been offered.” 

From Miami, Florida: “I realize the importance of Spanish as an aid in gaining a position 
in the business world. The department stores in Miami all have salesclerks who are able to 
speak Spanish. I had a year of Spanish conversation, but my foundation as far as verbs, 
grammar, and vocabulary are concerned is very poor. In this course I would like to stress 
translation from English into Spanish.”’ 

Then, to be sure, I received a few like this: 

From Mitchell, Indiana: “TI like the people who speak Spanish, the way they dress, their 
dark hair, skin and eyes, their flashing smiles. I like the sound of the Spanish words too; it 
sounds very romantic.”’ 

From Seattle, Washington: “I needed a language to fill in some hours. I had a year of 
French and didn’t care for it, and I felt I’d find Spanish easier.”’ 


A course which will fulfill all these purposes must of necessity be highly 
individualized. So our class work is organized to give the fundamental skills 
to all, but the library reading and supplementary activities allow for wide 
variation. Outside reading is almost entirely an individual matter, though 
all students, from the elementary course on, are encouraged to read widely. 
In French, major emphasis is placed on reading, each student being re- 
quired to read 1,000 pages the first year. The circulation figure for French 
books last year was reported by the librarian to be 3,608. The book reports 
are both oral and written. The oral report is given in individual conference. 
Through informal conversation the instructor gains knowledge which helps 
him build up a reading program adapted to the interests and abilities of that 
particular student. The written reports often take the form of a diary, in 
which the student records quotations and items which she particularly 
wants to remember about the book. Instructors in other subjects sometimes 
include foreign language articles and books in their course bibliography. 
Those of their students who are able to read them find a very real use for 
the skills acquired in language class. Spanish books, for example, are in- 
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cluded in the reading list for Latin American History; French and German 
works are given to students in Science. The required reading for the Hu- 
manities Award includes masterpieces of fiction, drama, and poetry from 
foreign literatures. Students who can read the originals are encouraged to 
do so. 

For students who wish to concentrate on the oral and aural phases of 
the language, we have one-hour classes in conversation which accompany 
the three-hour elementary and intermediate language courses. During regu- 
larly scheduled listening hours the students hear recordings, such as those 
of the Linguaphone Institute, made by foreign language scholars; and, on 
occasion, they have the opportunity of hearing different voices and pro- 
nunciations used by persons of foreign speech on the campus. Those in 
Spanish classes have had a good deal of fun comparing the speech of their 
fellow students from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, 
and the Philippines. About three times during the year, students are al- 
lowed to make recordings of their own speech in order to judge progress 
and study means of improvement. Often they are astonished to discover, on 
hearing themselves, that their rendition of a passage is just as fast and just 
as hard to catch with the ear as was that of a native speaker. 

In composition, as in reading and conversation, great care is taken to 
select worth-while content. By practicing sentences that contain interesting 
information the students can learn structure just as well as by drilling on 
disconnected and useless statements. Facts concerning civilization are 
repeated in type sentences to illustrate rules for usage. We individualize the 
drill work too by keeping individual records of the errors most frequently 
made by each student and assigning extra exercise material on these topics. 
In this connection the results of a series of diagnostic tests given in the 
English composition classes shed light on the student’s strengths and weak- 
nesses in essential language skills. 

You have probably realized from my statements that the teaching and 
administrative staff is pulling together in a common cause, and that much 
co-operation and mutual help exist both within and between areas of subject 
matter. Not the least of these mutual benefits is the extra-class phase of our 
courses. When the Speech department sponsored a lecture on South America 
by Burton Holmes, the Spanish students were almost 100 per cent in at- 
tendance. In December they heard Ex-President Alfaro of Panama when he 
spoke under the auspices of the Foreign Relations Club. This spring when 
the Spanish Club presented Carola Goya in a dance recital we had the sup- 
port of the Physical Education department. Concerts given by members of 
the Conservatory staff are well attended by language students who want 
to hear folk songs in the language they are studying. This year the French 
classes are enjoying a series of six feature films in French. The students read 
the scripts in class and study the vocabulary in advance of the show. The 
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Cinema Laboratory is ever ready to bring instructional films for classroom 
use. Each spring heretofore the College has sponsored an educational tour. 
The trip to Mexico did much to awaken interest in the study of Spanish. 
Last year the Spanish students who were on the trip west through Santa 
Fe and southern California chose projects pertaining to the Spanish heritage 
of America. Once a year all the language classes, Spanish, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek, have an International Night in the form of a costume ball. 
All students and faculty are invited, prizes being awarded the best cos- 
tumes, and each language group presents some typical entertainment for 
the floor show. The language clubs are all active. The culminating activity 
of the Spanish group is the spring Fiesta, at which time is produced the win- 
ning play of the One-Act Play contest. The library’s practice of lending 
pictures and records, as well as books, gives each girl a chance to live with 
the works of artists which she otherwise might not know. Some time during 
the year students have the opportunity to visit museums and art galleries 
in neighboring cities. For these visits, as for the spring tour, the language 
teachers help prepare bibliography and devote some class discussion to 
whatever pertains to their courses. 

I have described how, through organization of integrated subject matter, 
through careful placement of students, through selection of content accord- 
ing to expressed needs, through individualization of instruction, and 
through extra-class experiences, we at Stephens are attempting to vitalize 
language study. But how do we know that we are succeeding? Certainly we 
have no measure of growth in all the things we think we are cultivating, but 
the term “evaluation” is no stranger to us either. Besides the reports, class 
marks, and test grades by which each instructor indicates the progress a 
student makes in a particular course, there are departmental group tests on 
Civilization, Aural Comprehension, Reading, Vocabulary, and Grammar; 
and a uniform, but individual, test of Oral Proficiency. The tests in oral 
proficiency, aural comprehension, and civilization were made by one of our 
instructors who attended the summer workshop in Chicago, and are still 
in experimental form. Last fall we gave the civilization test to all Spanish 
students and the other uniform tests to all except the beginners. In this way 
we determined what they knew at the beginning of the year. In May when 
the tests are repeated we shall have some indication of the progress made 
during the year. We are interested in these tests not only as a means of 
measuring student growth, but as a means of improving instruction. Also 
during the workshop, the author of the new tests made an item by item 
analysis of answers given last spring on the Cooperative Spanish Test, 
Advanced Form P. Although our deparmental averages in reading, vo- 
cabulary, and grammar were all slightly above the national norms, the an- 
alysis revealed certain weaknesses either in the textbooks or in the instruc- 
tion; so this year we are trying to avoid these deficiencies. 
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Besides having test results to indicate progress, we profit by student 
opinion. At the end of the course we ask students to state what they con- 
sider most valuable and least valuable in the course and to give any criti- 
cism or suggestions which they think would benefit students who come after 
them. Then, too, the course outlines are constantly being revised. There is 
: no such thing as one mighty effort of revision, after which we can rest in 
peace for a few years. Every year each course is reviewed in the light of our 
- experiences and altered in accordance with the recommendations made by 
instructors and students. 

y If I pass now to the question which I posed as the title of this paper, I 
- think I might conclude as follows: First, we shall have to admit that past 
g practices of foreign language teachers have not been successful enough. 
h Second, a little refurbishing of courses is like putting new wine into old 
g wine skins. What we must do first is study the students and the communities 
s in which they are to function. The criterion for the selection of subject 





e matter is student need. Then we must completely rebuild and revitalize 
0 from the ground up, until our courses become an obviously valuable unit 

of the educational program. Third, when we have discarded comfortable 
r, routine and signed away half our lives in the process of individualization, 
1- we must live so richly and perform so worthy a service in the community 
d ; that we shall be able to communicate by contagion the values we cannot 
ze measure. Ruskin once said, ‘‘When love and skill work together, expect a 
ve masterpiece.”” Nobody doubts our love. Shall we not improve our skill to 


the point of producing satisfied customers? 





Fhe Place of Language in the College Program 
in Times of War—and Peace 


V. A. McCrossENn 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 





(Author’s summary.—Foreign languages are valuable skill and tool subjects for colleges to 
teach for war or peace. Yet, more important is the spiritual and cultural insight which foreign 
languages give into the thoughts and dreams and accomplishments of great peoples beyond the 
horizon—our friends and enemeies.) 


NSTRUCTION in foreign languages and literature at the college level 

aims to give our students the two fold value of language training: (1) a 
tool value for various forms of practical use and research; (2) the much 
more important cultural and uplift value which comes from reading the 
literature of a people with different ideas, different traditions, different 
roots, and even a different soul from our own. 

The tool value is frequently the only value ascribed to language study, 
especially by those educational thinkers leaning to naturalistic, mechanistic, 
Marxian, or Macchiavellian attitudes. The tool value of language study is 
of undeniably great importance, but it is secondary to the cultural and up- 
lift value of the study of foreign literature. We language teachers are, in 
fact, of the opinion that no study, languages or otherwise, can justify its 
position in the corpus of studies which preserve the traditions of Western 
civilization if it has only a tool value. 

Languages as tools have two principal uses: first, their practical or voca- 
tional values in fitting students for positions and duties in peace or in war; 
and, secondly, as tools of research. It is commonly believed that the only 
or chief vocational value of languages is in teaching. This is not true. A 
study in “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students” in 
the Modern Language Journal listed sixty occupations in which languages 
are a vocational asset.' This group of sixty occupations included six in which 
a knowledge of foreign languages is a primary requirement, eleven occupa- 
tions in which languages are a distinct advantage or a secondary require- 
ment, forty-three occupations in which foreign languages are an asset in 
achieving success and promotion. Group I included teaching of languages, 
translation work, interpreting, American foreign service, foreign govern- 
ment service, and staff work on foreign language press. Group II included 
journalism, authorship, foreign trade, international law, international 
relations, librarianship, missionary work, secretarial work, social service, 
tourist and travel agencies, professorships, and jobs as waiters (dulcis 
juxtapositio, quis crederet). Group III ran the gamut from the pulpit to 


1 Loc. cit., Xv, 545-582, April 1932. 
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mining. Any language, not only the commonly taught ones, but also the 
less known ones, such as Yiddish, Croatian, Hungarian, efc., has vocational 
and practical value. Accumulative evidence and experience points to the 
fact that French is the most valuable of any of the modern languages from 
a vocational viewpoint, a situation which provenes from the fact that for 
four consecutive centuries French in succession to Latin, has been and still 
is, even anno Domini 1942, the most universal cultural language of Western 
civilization. A recent study” found French majors of New York City colleges 
engaged as interpreters, publishing house workers, dramatic agency 
employees, bank employees, foreign office employees, translators, and for- 
eign secretaries for automobile industries, art companies, farm machinery 
firms, and such individual persons and enterprises as the French Theatre 
of New York, the Berlitz School of Languages, the French Protestant 
Church of New York, and Archbishop Spellman. German, Italian, Russian, 
and, perhaps, Portuguese and Spanish, are not far behind French as the 
most important foreign languages vocationally for the American student. 

One cannot overstress the point, however, that any language may be 
needed by an individual, and needed badly. The lack of knowledge among 
Americans of a number of languages of Eastern Europe and of Asia has 
proved a major military handicap in our present war effort and the schools 
equipped to give instruction in them have been urged to accelerate such 
instruction to the same degree that the instruction in engineering, in the 
physical sciences, and in mathematics is being accelerated. People who can 
do translation work of all kinds, various vital communications work, and 
radio listening post assignment work in Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Siamese, Persian, Northwest African Arabic, and Hungarian are needed as 
urgently in our war effort for their vocational skills as workers in any other 
field. Many colleges have added to their offerings in the war program 
languages not regularly offered in their curricula before the involvement of 
our country in the present war.* It is to be hoped that, once the war is over, 
the colleges will continue their courses in these languages, realizing that 
they are even more valuable in times of peace than in war periods. In many 
practical respects it is more important to know the languages of one’s 
enemies than of one’s friends. A polyglot has an advantage which cannot 
be attained by mere mechanical superiority alone. Far from banning the 
enemy languages, the practical military and psychological situation de- 
mands that our patriotic undergraduates should throng the German and 
Italian courses offered and even demand the introduction of courses in 
Japanese. Nor should we fear inculcation of foreign political doctrines from 

* French Review, x11, 434-444, March 1940. 

* The writer, for example, has been privileged to teach courses in elementary and inter- 
mediate Russian and Italian in addition to his regular teaching program at Bucknell University. 


Japanese and Chinese have been added in a number of institutions which could provide staffs 
to teach them. 
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the teaching of the various languages. A person who teaches Russian is not 
propter hoc a Communist, nor a teacher of German ergo a Nazi, any more 
than a person who speaks English is per se an admirer of Roosevelt. 

Obviously, students cannot prepare themselves for any language they 
may need. But they should prepare themselves as broadly as they can, 
being as catholic in their choice as possible, and, if desirable, choosing lan- 
guages from several linguistic fields, so as to form the basis for any indi- 
vidual study they may have to make. Nor can the vocational value of Latin 
and Greek be ignored: for modern language teachers the nation over are in 
almost unanimous agreement that no foundation in language work is as 
valuable as a number of years in the classical languages both in high school 
and college. In fact, a military commander recently before a group of college 
administrators expressed the wish that more college students had been 
trained in the disciplinary subjects such as Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics instead of those which tend to soften our students. 

The tool value of languages in research is equally obvious. No one lan- 
guage has a monopoly on the productions of human genius. It is necessary 
to be familiar with as many languages as possible to keep abreast of even 
part of the learning and inventions of our time which appear both in war 
and in peace, as forces toward good and forces toward evil. German has 
become the traditional language required of American students in pure and 
applied science, although French, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Dutch, and 
Swedish, and others may also be essential. German, French, and Italian are 
most important for mathematics. In literature, philosophy, and history 
almost any language may prove an essential tool of research for an indi- 
vidual problem. Most of the work in sociology has been done in Russian, 
as the Communists consider sociology the basic academic subject of the cur- 
riculum. In the fields of economics, politics, international relations, inter- 
national law, psychology, public opinion, propaganda, and propaganda 
analysis most of the more significant experiments in the world have been go- 
ing on for the past twenty-five years in Japanese, Russian, German, and 
Italian. Workers in these fields need to go to the periodicals, the newspapers, 
and the radio programs in these languages. For example, in 1929, the Report 
of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace among one hundred forty-eight professors of international 
Jaw in this country found one hundred thirty-one who considered the reading 
of French necessary to keep abreast of their fields, one hundred six who so 
considered German, thirty-nine Spanish, seventeen Italian, eight Dutch, 
eight Greek, five Scandinavian, four Portuguese, one Japanese, one Rus- 
sian.* No serious person would dare suggest today that either Russian or 
Japanese could be safely left out of the tools of scholarship for those who 


* Modern Language Journal, xv1, 560, April 1932. 
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deal with economic and political problems, with international relationships 
and international law, with public opinion, and propaganda analysis. Yet, 
few Americans realize how superficial it is to talk about ideas and move- 
ments and conditions in a foreign country unless one reads a number of 
that country’s books, periodicals, and newspapers, and removes himself 
from the unavoidable danger of one-sideness of information which comes 
inevitably through the reading of only one language. Many of the wrong 
opinions which people a few months ago so glibly stated about the weakness 
of our present opponents in the war arose from the fact that not enough 
economists, political experts, public opinion and propaganda students could 
read the languages of the peoples about whom they made a pretense of 
having accurate knowledge, and thus they have been a subversive force in 
giving their fellow Americans wrong opinions and wrong information that 
have to be corrected through the shock of stern reality at terrible cost to our 
country in treasure, human life, and precious morale. No student, to say 
nothing of a teacher, ought to form definitive ideas on foreign peoples and 
foreign ideas and foreign movements unless he can go directly to the original 
sources. The belief that all the significant publications in every field are 
: translated into one’s own language is a myth which no serious scholar can 
3 hold. As Dr. Edwin H. Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati, who for the 
l past twenty-five years has been dealing with translations from French, 
1 German, and Spanish, has recently said,' the real truth is that less than two 
e | per cent of the important books and publications from other languages in 
y the various fields of learning are translated into English, and part of this 
, small percentage only so tardily as to be of minor value in keeping scholars 
1 informed of the latest significant changes or ideas in their field. In the re- 
» search field, as in the vocational field, it is physically and mentally im- 
‘ possible to know as many languages as one may need. But here also the 





a important thing is to have as wide a background as possible so as to learn 
- by self-study any additional language tools that may prove necessary for 
d the solution of one’s problems. 

y The vocational and practical uses of foreign languages cannot be mini- 
t mized. But they are secondary, and should not primarily influence the 
r= average student in the election of his languages. For foreign languages and 
il literatures, represented in their best light, are not as much practical tools 
g as they are idealistic open sesames to a fuller understanding of humanity 
30 and a broader sympathy with our fellow man, providing insight into the 
h; thoughts and dreams and accomplishments of great peoples beyond the 
S- horizon. In this light foreign languages, perhaps more than any other force 
or in American educational life, combat provincialism, insulate one against 
10 propaganda and chauvinism and one-sidedness of viewpoint, and help one 


toward a broader vision in becoming a wee bit better citizen of the world. 
5 Zeydel, Edwin H., Loc. cit., xxvt, 304, January 1942. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, has recently 
said: “One need not know modern European languages unless he is going to 
think, to read, to reflect, to study, to discuss.” The ultimate reason for 
the study of foreign languages in peace or in war cannot be expressed more 
bluntly and more succinctly than it has been by President Butler, who is 
himself a student of languages, and who on a number of occasions has 
spoken in foreign lands to foreign audiences in languages to which he was 
not born a native. For it is not safe to think, or read, or reflect, or study, or 
discuss about the problems on which man has always thought or read or 
reflected or studied or discussed, unless one does it with a freedom from 
provincialism and a breadth of vision which can come only to a person who 
has experiences beyond the narrow boundaries of the monoglot and who has 
peered beyond other horizons than those where they speak only one’s 
private brand of gibberish from Babel. 

We foreign language teachers do not claim always to be broad visioned 
and good citizens of the world. We have our share of man’s penchant for 
evil, his weakened will, and his clouded understanding, and we are fre- 
quently narrow. But we do claim that from the great books of the world we 
have gained some insight into the reasons why these limitations are true of 
us and we believe that with the exception of the philosopher and the theo- 
logian we know as well as any group why these limitations exist and what 
potentialities there are for overcoming them and repressing them. 

Goethe has well said that “che who acquires a new language acquires a 
new soul.” It is therefore important that each student in electing his lan- 
guages should acquire the best soul or souls possible. Even most modern 
language teachers would agree that the study of Greek and Latin literature 
should be one of the absolute unchanging bases of Western learning. As 
Gibson put it, Western culture is “essentially the culture of Greece, in- 
herited from the Greeks by the Romans, transfused by the teachers of the 
Church with the religious teachings of Christianity, and progressively en- 
larged by countless numbers of artists, writers, scientists and philosophers 
from the beginning of the middle ages to the first third of the nineteenth 
century.” Walter Lippmann has well said that this need of defining Western 
Culture is ominious evidence of what the official historian of Harvard 
University has called the greatest crime of the century against American 
Youth—depriving him of his classical heritage. The advanced educational 
writers of the day are stressing that the obvious chaos of Western civiliza- 
tion today is due, at least in part, to the fact that we have lost the common 
ideals, the common background, and the common culture which were given 
to older generations by the study of the classics in the original and of the 
Bible. The chief value of that study lay probably in the fact that it im- 
pressed certain cultural and moral and religious truths upon the students 
which are no longer impressed. Through the classics civilization spoke a 
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common language, scholars had a common background, literature expressed 
ideals which were understood in all countries. It is very possible that future 
historians in trying to explain the convulsions of our time will put less blame 
on Hitler than on those persons who were his forerunners and creators and 
who destroyed the unity of Western thought, culture, and education by 
removing this background for their materialistic and mechanistic ends. 

We foreign language teachers claim that the acquiring of insight into 
the Greek or Latin soul is one of the most important accomplishments 
which can be fostered in any college or university. And we, the teachers of 
modern languages, have equally or almost equally important things to 
offer as those which the teachers of the ancient classical languages have. 
France and Italy have an unbroken line of great literature since the twelfth 
century. Germany has a very uneven one since the sixth. Spanish literature 
of the sixteenth century was surpassed by no country of its time. The 
Russians wrote their share of the great books in the nineteenth century. It 
is, therefore, to the great works of Corneille and Racine and Moliére and 
dozens of others that the French department points its students for their 
uplift and broadening and enrichment of mind and spirit; in German, it is 
in Goethe and Schiller and Lessing and many others that one finds the same 
thing, albeit in a different atmosphere; in Calder6én and Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega and their more recent successors the Spanish department teaches 
the same thing; in the Italian writer, Dante, the great English aesthete, 
Ruskin, found the “central man of all the world.” Dante is the one writer 
picked by most critics for centuries to be the greatest writer in Western 
World literature. If Italian had only Dante, it would be one of the most 
important cultural languages of the West, but it has also Boccaccio and 
Petrarch and Ariosto and Leopardi and dozens of others, worthy followers 
of Dante. In Russian, the works of Dostoevski and Tolstoi, Turgenev, 
Gogol, Chekov, and many more are as important as any books of their 
time. Taken together the foreign language department offers to the student 
body at any college inspiration, uplift, enrichment, and broadening of the 
mind and spirit in most of the great books of Western man not written in 
the English language. 

When one asks why not read the great books from other languages in 
good translations, the reply is that such a question is predicated on un- 
reality, for as Samuel Eliot Morison, the Harvard historian, has said: 
“There is but one great translation in the English language—the King 
James Version of the Bible—and even that is not invariably faithful to the 
origina].”” Edwin H. Zeydel, quoted above for his twenty-five years of ex- 
perience with English translations from foreign languages, says: “By and 
large their grade is C; in many cases they don’t exist at all, or if they do, 
they are rare book items.’ Surely, the great books deserve to be read and 
studied by anyone who is truly educated, and they deserve to be approached 
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at a better than C level. It is possible to get at the thought of a nation in 
translation—a sort of “canned knowledge.” But it is equally certain one 
does not get at the flavor. There is a well known remark of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson on translations which drives home the same point: “You may 
translate books of science exactly. You may also translate history, in so far 
as it is not embellished with oratory, which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, 
cannot be translated; and therefore, it is the poets that preserve the lan- 
guages; for we would not be at the trouble to learn a language, if we could 
have all that is written in it just as well in a translation. But as the beauties 
of poetry cannot be preserved in any language except that in which it was 
originally written, we learn the language.” 

This utterance should give pause to those who assert that since transla- 
tions of foreign literatures are available, we need not learn foreign lan- 
guages. As for the books of science and history that Dr. Johnson mentions 
as being translatable, they have not all been translated by any means and 
never will or can be. 

Each literature in its great books presents human beings, a portrayal 
of characters which are individual beneath local and national wrappers. The 
great books present the great problems of life. It would be impossible in the 
finai analysis to draw any fixed dividing line between the foreign language 
department and the other departments of the university which deal with 
the same problems. It is difficult to say where English, or philosophy, or 
history ends and foreign language begins. For we are all concerned with the 
litterae humaniores and deal with the tastes and ideas and ideals of Western 
civilization. Therefore, in carrying out our prime responsibilities of bring- 
ing other civilizations and their great works before our students we foreign 
language teachers must insist that we are not primarily teachers of medical 
or scientific German, mathematical Italian, geometrical French, or socio- 
logical Russian. We are primarily teachers of literature and of foreign souls 
to college youth both in times of peace and in times of war. This is our job 
and one that has never been as important as it is now. We have to make the 
study of modern languages and literatures the means by which we can keep 
alive here, in another Renaissance, the civilization of Western Europe, and 
hand on that common culture, which is not and never has been the posses- 
sion of any single nation, but which is the common heritage of all those who 
are willing and able to receive it; which we are proud to acknowledge as 


The anchor of our purest thought, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of our heart, and soul 
Of all our moral being. 
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There Is No Direct Method 


Jor GLENN Coss 
Sanger Union High School, Sanger California 


(Author’s summary.—The “direct” method of teaching a foreign language is not direct so far 
as the initial presentation of the vocabulary is concerned.) 


HE proponents of the direct method of language instruction and those 
of the classical method have argued at length in an effort to convince 
the teacher that their particular method is the most effective. 

In a thesis experiment recently concluded, conducted to determine the 
best method of presenting modern language vocabulary, an interesting psy- 
chological observation related to that argument was an outcome. 

The experiment was based on the premise that all vocabulary must be 
memorized whether it be presented in direct association with its physical 
or thought synonym, or whether it be presented in a translation association 
where the foreign language word is listed with its English synonym. If 
the premise is granted that the vocabulary we use has been memorized 
(whether consciously or sub-consciously), then we know that the effective- 
ness of the presentation can be measured objectively by measuring the 
memory retention. In other words, the method of vocabulary presentation 
which made for the lowest word loss was the most effective. 

The method which proved to be most effective was that of presenting 
the new vocabulary in isolated word lists and listing the English synonym 
alongside. 

The investigator, an ardent direct method proponent, reluctantly con- 
cluded that the direct method of learning a language, other than the native 
language, was not direct as far as the initial learning was concerned. 

Thus the learner, when presented an original stimulus in the form of a 
new word, was asked to associate that new word with its thought, physical, 
or graphic synonym. But if the new word was a foreign language synonym, 
the learner performed a rapid translation into his own thought medium, i.e., 
his native language, before the association was complete. Eventually, how- 
ever, if the new stimulus was repeated frequently, the indirect association 
translation process was sublimated and a direct association resulted. 

The observation also applies to one’s native language. If a new word is 
presented, some similar association takes place before the new word has 
direct associational value. The new word is consciously or subconsciously 
compared to words of similar inflection, length, tone-value, etc. which are 
already familiar to the learner. The thought, physical, or graphic synonym 
which the new word represents is also compared or likened to some similar 
thing within the experience of the learner. Eventually, this likening process, 
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called translation, gives way to direct association, and the new word has 
true meaning in itself. 

The so-called “direct” method, then, is not a valid method for initial 
presentation of vocabulary, since it is not direct during the initial stages of 
learning. 

The investigator did not conclude that the direct method was wrong in 
principle. On the contrary he felt that it is the only correct method to teach 
a foreign language. He recognized, however, that the direct method only 
becomes direct after the learner has translated enough to establish the 
meaning of the vocabulary studied. 

Translation, he concluded, should be a temporary subconscious reaction, 
and should not be made an end in itself but only a temporary means to an 
end. The teacher should recognize that it plays an integral part in the initial 
learning, and should not underestimate its value. The teacher must also 
bear in mind that the isolated vocabulary word list is valueless without the 
contextual presentation. If this were not true, a language could be learned 
by memorizing a list of some five thousand words selected from a reliable 
word count. 








Social Competence and the Study of Foreign 
Languages 


JOsEPH JUSTMAN 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s summary.—The study of foreign languages is consistent with the ideal of social com- 
petence if teachers accept as their aim the mastery of language as a tool of understanding, 
and cease to regard the study of foreign languages as too difficult for all but the superior stu- 
dent. This article deals with the educational values of foreign language study, with the problem 
of popularizing foreign language study in the secondary school, and with the newer techniques 
which must be adopted if problems of teaching and learning are to be solved in terms of the 
goal of social competence.) 


HE general aim which controls and guides present-day secondary 
education is often summed up in the term “social competence.” For 
more than a generation the schools have been moving away from a concept 
of education as “‘the transmission of culture,” and in the last years this 
movement has taken on added impetus. However greatly teachers of par- 
ticular subjects which have been placed at a disadvantage by this turn of 
events may deplore the tendency, they cannot check it. Criticism of the 
prevailing education, even when it points to genuine weaknesses, will not 
serve to restore to dominance a theory of education which is essentially 
unsuited to the American ideal of a secondary education for all. Notwith- 
standing occasional mistakes that have been committed in attempting to 
translate into practice the principles of “social competence,’ as a practical 
goal of education for our society and in our time, it is superior to any other. 
What is meant by social competence! as an aim of education? Simply 
this. The objective of the school is to try to produce young men and women 
who will be worthy, effective members of society. Effort is centered on pro- 
ducing the kind of person who is healthy in body and in mind; who is 
friendly and co-operative; who is well-spoken; who is well-informed about 
the world, the country, and the community he lives in; who is competent 
in the use of essential intellectual tools and processes; who is ‘clever with 
his hands” and skilled in the use of common mechanical tools and devices; 
who is a good citizen in the democratic sense; who is prepared to earn a 
living in a socially useful way; who is an intelligent consumer of goods pro- 
duced by others; who uses leisure time with wholesome and profitable en- 
joyment; who is, in general, capable, responsible, alert, and progressive. In 
emphasizing the practical aspects of education, social competence as an 
aim does not ignore the cultural; rather, it seeks to combine the two, giving 
to the latter (it is true) subordinate place. In a world which is as difficult to 


? At this point and hereafter social competence is written without the use of quotation 
marks, 
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live in as ours, it judges good citizenship and practical efficiency as the para- 
mount educational needs, and not the acquisition of knowledge as such or 
appreciation of literary classics, music, and art.? 

It is not the purpose, in this article, to argue the merits of social compe- 
tence as an aim of education. The argument, in one set of terms or another, 
has been going on for a good many years. Suffice it to say that, in the judg- 
ment of the large majority of school people, no other aim is equally practi- 
cable and justifiable for a school program which involves 30 million children 
(almost 7 million of whom are in secondary grades) and which is supported 
out of public funds. You cannot dispense culture to 7 million pupils, espe- 
cially when there exists such immediate, tangible, and pressing needs; nor 
can you properly justify the yearly expenditure of a vast sum of money, 
exacted from a hard-working population, in the name of “‘transmitting the 
cultural heritage.” At first sight, social competence may not seem to be a 
very lofty ideal for education. It is not when one considers what may be 
accomplished with an intellectual élite. It is, however, a tremendous ideal 
when one reckons with a pupil-body comprising all the children of the na- 
tion. And it must be remembered that there are institutions of higher edu- 
cation to which intellectually gifted pupils may go when they have once 
satisfied the basic requirements of social competence. 

The question is now, “‘Is the study of foreign languages consistent with 
the aim and ideal of social competence?”’ 

The writer does not presume to be able to furnish an official answer. 
Indeed, there is no official answer. Among proponents of the social-compe- 
tence theory there are those who, defining their general objective in strictly 
utilitarian terms, insist that there is little place in the secondary-school 
curriculum for the study of foreign languages, except for those students who 
are preparing for college. And there are others who see foreign-language 
study as a practical need, as a means of fostering mutual intercourse, under- 
standing, and good will in a harassed world where great injury has already 
been done to the life and spirit of mankind by individuals, groups, and na- 
tions whose actions have been impelled by narrow and selfish interest and 
limited understanding. 

The writer sides strongly with the second group. Long before the out- 
break of the war, when, at a stroke, events made allies of the Americans, 
English, Free French, Russians, Greeks, Serbs, Czechs, Poles, Dutch, 
Norwegians, and Chinese and brought a renewed consciousness of closeness 
with our Latin-American neighbors, we were living in a world which—in 
psychological and practical effect—was closing in around us. The radio 
brought the languages of the world into our homes, the movies took us 

? An excellent statement of the currently popular point of view in secondary education 


may be obtained in H. R. Douglass’ Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, A 
Report to the American Council on Education, 1937. 
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abroad, at least visually, into distant lands. In our communities we rubbed 
shoulders with people of recent foreign descent, heard foreign tongues, saw 
foreign-language newspapers. More important, so great had become the 
economic and political interdependence of the peoples of the world that 
occurrences in Europe, in South America, in the distant Far East were 
constantly having their effect on our own lives. As Dean Doyle expressed it: 
“We live in a world in which . . . it is hard to determine just where domestic 
problems end and international problems begin.’* The coming of the war 
has, of course, greatly accentuated the community of interest and need 
among geographically distant peoples of the world, and has stirred many to 
the belief that not only our immediate success in the life-and-death struggle 
but any ultimate hope of lasting peace must depend on the degree of close 
co-operation we can achieve. 

In such a world situation the principle of linguistic isolationism is even 
less tenable than political or economic isolationism. It seems as if the argu- 
ment that one’s social competence is greatly enhanced by the ability to use a 
foreign language can hardly be challenged. The ideal of social competence 
calls for an understanding by the individual of the world he lives in. Under- 
standing is a function of the degree to which one can carry on communica- 
tion and exchange of ideas. Language has been the key to understanding 
since man invented words. Communication carried on with the aid of an 
interpreter has rarely been satisfactory. They are impractical who, defining 
social competence strictly in terms of “marketable” skills and knowledges, 
would squeeze the foreign languages from the school curriculum. 

The study of foreign languages is entirely consistent with the ideal of 
social competence. But to make a real contribution, such study must result 
in a degree of mastery of the language—in the ability to use it as a tool of 
understanding. One must be able to speak it, to understand it when it is 
spoken, to read it and write it at least well enough to satisfy basic communi- 
cation requirements. Mere study of a language is not enough. Though it is 
true that certain values, other than the ability to use, my accrue from the 
sustained study of a language, those values alone are not sufficient return 
for the time, energy, and money invested. Study resulting only in the real- 
ization of “cultural,” “transfer,’”’ or “disciplinary” values does not satisfy 
the requirements of social competence; it must result in forging an instru- 
ment for more direct communication and better understanding among 
people. 

This has important bearing on the answer to the logical question: “If 
foreign-language study undeniably contributes to growth in social compe- 
tence, should not such study be required of all students?” Theoretically, 
yes; actually, as matters now stand, no. The simple fact is that we have not 


, * H. G. Doyle, “Our Imperative Foreign-Language Needs and What to Do about Them,” 
Hispania, vol. 24 (December, 1941), p. 359. 
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yet learned how to teach a foreign language to all pupils, nor even to the 
larger number of them. Results most nearly satisfactory have been achieved 
with very bright pupils. Though this may be said of every subject in the 
curriculum, it is so markedly true of foreign languages that, at least for the 
time being, we have all but given up hope of teaching the subject success- 
fully to students below the median of intelligence. Therefore, the only 
practicable answer to the question at the present time is: until teachers have 
demonstrated their ability to teach a language more successfully to the 
general run of pupil, let foreign language be studied by pupils in the aca- 
demic or college-preparatory curriculum, by superior pupils in any of the 
several other curricula—general, commercial, scientific, fine arts, technical, 
industrial—regardless of their college plans, and by selected pupils of more 
moderate ability who have the necessary interest and are willing to expend 
considerable effort to learn the subject. 

What are the prospects of extending opportunities for successful lan- 
guage study to the larger student-body of the high school? 

It is highly improbable that foreign-language study will ever become 
universal in our secondary schools. There is undoubtedly a small, irreduc- 
ible percentage of Jearners who will not profit from such study. These in- 
dividuals find it difficult enough to use their own language properly—to 
speak, read, and write it correctly. To impose a foreign-language require- 
ment on such pupils is out of question. But discounting these, there remains 
a very large constituency which can benefit from such study, if this were 
properly given. It is wrong to assume that learning a foreign language is so 
intrinsically difficult as to presuppose a learner of superior intelligence. A 
foreign language is intrinsically no more difficult to learn than one’s native 
tongue: to repeat a well-worn remark, not all Romans who spoke Latin were 
of superior intelligence. Mastery of grammar, literature, and compositional 
style, however, does require a superior intelligence: not all Romans were 
acquainted with the intricacies of Latin grammar or with their masterpieces 
of literature, just as not all of our fellow-citizens who can handle the English 
language well enough to satisfy practical requirements are acquainted with 
our grammar and our literary classics. It is the fact that foreign-language 
instruction has traditionally emphasized the academic rather than the func- 
tional aspects of language that helps to account for the difficulty it has ex- 
perienced with the average learner. Contributing even more to the learning 
difficulty are, of course, the conditions under which a foreign language is 
gererally studied in the schools: it is to the learner a second language—he 
has already become habituated in thinking and speaking in his mother 
tongue; it has to be learned in a relatively short space of time; the practice 
periods are short and the intervals between them relatively long; and there 
is no compulsion and little opportunity to use the foreign language in func- 
tional language situations. 
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But these facts do not constitute an insurmountable obstacle to the 
popularization of foreign-language study. If teachers attack their problem 
energetically—if they bring their objectives into line with current demands 
and with the abilities and interests of the large majority of their pupils, if 
they provide realistically for individual differences, if they become bold and 
inventive in their quest for effective teaching techniques and hospitable to 
experimentation—there is no reason why foreign-language study should 
not be greatly advanced among the general student body. This will surely 
not occur all at once; but as language teaching demonstrates an increasing 
capacity to deal with pupils of moderate intellect, more and more pupils 
can be guided into the study with the honest expectation that it will add to 
their social competence. 

It seems inescapable that, first of all, the objectives of foreign-language 
study will have to be brought into line with the requirements of social com- 
petence. Such requirements are that a language be taught for use—for 
speaking (and aural comprehension), reading and writing. Speaking will 
have to be emphasized, for it is in speech that language finds its greatest 
utility. Reading and writing, as a means of obtaining and expressing mean- 
ingful ideas and not as a hobby-horse for grammatical exercise, will not be 
neglected. Foreign language will have to be taught as living language. The 
change in objectives here indicated is not visionary; it has, in large part, al- 
ready been accepted by a great many teachers. It needs to be generally 
accepted, all the way. The change is in accord not only with the demands of 
social competence but with what the average learner can do and likes to do. 
Learning a living language stands lower in the scale of difficulty and much 
higher in the scale of interest than learning a body of grammar.‘ The aver- 
age pupil will give a much better account of himself in a language course 
which emphasizes conversation and reading and writing for functional use 
than formal vocabulary drill and wooden “exercises” illustrative of word- 
forms and points of syntax. As for satisfying the demands of social compe- 
tence—even partial learning of the actual use of a language is better than 
the same degree of learning of language-structure. 

It will be necessary to face more realistically the implications of indi- 
vidual differences for language study. Not all students can be expected to 
learn a foreign language equally well. While some may be expected to master 
a language thoroughly (speaking, reading, writing, grammar, literature), 
others can do no more than learn to use the language in simple conversation, 
reading, and writing. The achievement of these latter is not to be despised; 
it represents a distinct gain in social competence. Systematic provision 
needs to be made to take care of individual differences. The provision may 


‘It should be interesting, in this connection, to refer to Walter Meiden’s “People Want 
— Foreign Languages,’ Modern Language Journal, vol. 25 (December 1941), pp. 864- 
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take the form of differentiated courses of study, or of a common basic period 
of study stressing conversation, functional reading and writing, followed by 
an additional year or two years of study (for the more capable students) in 
which grammar, literature, and formal composition are increasingly empha- 
sized. 

There is no denying the need for securing additional time for language 
study. It would be desirable for every pupil to continue language study be- 
yond the two-year period: additional time spent in learning a language 
brings more than proportionate returns in terms of mastery. But it would 
be extremely unwise for foreign language teachers to try to secure the de- 
sired additional time by executive decree: the loss in pupil enrollment would 
greatly outweigh the gain represented by the longer period of study. Rather, 
teachers must concentrate on making the benefits of language study so evi- 
dent in the first two years, that pupils will be impelled to continue for a 
third. Only when three years of language study have become the rule rather 
than the exception will teachers be justified in setting up a three-year 
requirement. 

Of course, the most difficult task which confronts teachers is that of 
inventing methods of instruction which will serve to make language learn- 
ing easier for the majority of pupils. The problem is to bring about such an 
improvement in the effectiveness of instruction as to help offset, to a much 
greater extent than instruction does at present, some of the handicaps (al- 
ready cited) under which the foreign-language learner operates. It is hard 
to see how foreign-language teachers can avoid having eventually to adopt 
some form or modification of the direct method. Also they will have to 
reproduce or artificially to re-create, as far as possible, some of the condi- 
tions which serve to make the learning of one’s native tongue so relatively 
successful; for example, it will be necessary to place a high premium on the 
pupil’s use of the foreign tongue in private speech, to build an environment 
(albeit an artificial and limited one) in which the foreign language alone is 
used as the medium of discourse, to utilize very greatly various media of 
communication other than the living, present human voice, namely, the 
radio, records and recording devices, motion pictures, newspapers and 
magazines. To the degree that it is not possible to approximate the natural 
conditions of learning the mother tongue, foreign-language teachers will 
have to take advantage of the fact that they are dealing with older pupils 
who can learn better and more quickly and who, given the proper stimulus, 
can learn by themselves. Language teachers will have to learn to rely, much 
more than they do now, on the self-impelling interest and initiative of 
pupils, on their willingness and ability to undertake responsibility for learn- 
ing. 

To say that this task constitutes a challenge to teachers of foreign 
language is to indulge in understatement. It will require all the ingenuity, 
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skill, and patience they possess. But signs point to the hope that a satis- 
factory solution of the problem is not improbable. A survey of the literature 
of language teaching plus other reports from the field indicate that quite a 
good deal of experimentation with new ideas is going on. The following 
tendencies, noticeable in increasing measure, seem especially to bear 
promise: 


Increasing demand that foreign-language teachers be able to speak their language or 
languages fluently. 


Increasing use of the foreign language as the medium of discourse and instruction in the 
language classroom. 

Increased emphasis on oral expression and aural comprehension as the chief objectives 
of study. 

Greater importance attributed to teaching proper pronunciation of the language by 
pupils. 

Increased use of foreign-language newspapers, periodicals, and other functional reading 
matter. 

The use of records and recording devices in language teaching. 

Increased utilization of the radio as an instrument in foreign-language instruction (foreign- 
language broadcasts, systematic language instruction). 

Use of the motion picture, not only to depict cultural background but for language study. 

More frequent reference in the literature to the formation of what may be called “lin- 
guistic institutes’ or foreign-language centers. 








Helping Freshmen Plan Their Programs 


R. J. SPAHN 
Maine Township High School and Junior College, Park Ridge, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The foreign language department must be sure that freshmen planning 
their high school programs have a clear conception of the close interrelationship of languages 
—both ancient and modern. Only after stressing the value of language study in general should 
the department explain the values of the individual languages it offers.) 


O HELP the freshmen plan their courses for the last three years of 

work in our high school division, teachers from the various departments 
address them each spring to outline the work done in their courses. Since 
this takes place just before registration for the sophomore year, and since 
most pupils in the high school division do not register for a foreign language 
until their sophomore year, these talks to the freshmen are especially im- 
portant for the foreign language department. The members of this depart- 
ment have long realized that one of the aims of these talks should be an 
attempt to clear up many of the erroneous impressions of the pupils con- 
cerning foreign languages, but this was made difficult by the fact that the 
half hour allotted to the department had been divided into periods of seven 
minutes each for Latin, French, Spanish, and German. No attempt was 
made to correlate the material used in the four talks, and many of the 
valuable minutes were wasted in needless repetition. It was almost as if the 
various languages were competing with each other instead of co-operating 
to drive home the importance of language study in general. 

This year the foreign language teachers agreed to have one member of 
the department use the entire half hour to talk for all the languages. Each 
language teacher handed his suggestions to this member, and the result was 
the following talk, given with the aid of a large wall map, and couched in 
terms simple enough to be understood by the average high school freshman: 

“Next fall half of you will be enrolled in foreign languages. Your fresh- 
man adviser has asked me to outline not only the work of the four languages 
at Maine but a brief history of language. In offering these languages Maine 
is following the lead of the best schools since earliest times. The greatest 
educators since the time of the ancient Greeks have held that contact with 
a foreign culture contributed greatly to the understanding and appreciation 
of one’s own language and literature. The ancient Roman, who ruled the 
world for several centuries and influenced the civilization of all western 
Europe considered Greek a priceless addition to his native Latin, and the 
educated men of every succeeding age have considered foreign language a 
necessary part of their education. 

“You will learn from your college catalogs that many schools require a 
foreign language for entrance, and a large number of them require a reading 
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knowledge of a foreign language for graduation. Why do institutions of 
higher learning stress the importance of language? In what way do these 
languages affect our own life and language? How are Latin, French, Spanish, 
and German, for example, related to English? 

“Thousands of years ago the people who now inhabit most of Europe, 
the Near East, part of India, America, and Australia spoke one mother 
tongue, usually termed Indo-European. In spreading from its original home, 
probably in eastern Europe, this Indo-European language divided into 
various groups. 

“One group spread partly to the southeast, eventually branching out 
into Armenian, Persian, and a number of Indian languages, which range 
from the old classical Sanskrit to the gypsy languages. Another group ex- 
panded to the north, forming the Baltic languages, Lettish (the language of 
Latvia) and Lithuanian. A third group spread north and west to form the 
Slavic languages, Russian, Polish, Czech, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croation, and 
Slovenian. A fourth group spread to the south-west and is represented today 
by Albanian. 

“Still another group went south to form Greek, and another drifted into 
Italy to form Latin, which is the mother language of French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian, and was carried by the Romans even 
to what is now England. A seventh group, the Celts or Gauls, spread over 
southwest Germany, France, the British Isles, and a part of’Spain, but fi- 
nally went down before the resistless power of Rome. At an early date their 
language divided into Gaelic (represented by the Highlanders of Scotland 
and the Celtic Irish) and Cymbric (represented by the Welsh and the 
inhabitants of Cornwall and Brittany). 

“An eighth group, consisting of the Germanic languages, expanded 
gradually north over northern Germany and southern Scandinavia as the 
glaciers receded. Eventually it divided into East Germanic (comprising the 
languages of the Goths, Vandals, and Burgundians), North Germanic 
(embracing Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic), and West Ger- 
manic, the division which most directly affects us. West Germanic was 
originally located between the Elbe and the Oder Rivers in northern Ger- 
many, and took in the languages of the Anglians, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians, 
Alemanni, Bavarians, and Franks, one of whose Jater rulers was Charle- 
magne. During the fifth century the north Anglians migrated to northern 
England, and the Danes occupied their territory. Sections of southern 
England were conquered by the West Saxons, one of whose later rulers, 
Alfred the Great, did much to foster the development of the English lan- 
guage. The West Germanic elements remaining on the continent may be 
divided roughly into the languages of the lowlands, including Flemish 
(which is the language of northern Belgium) and Dutch, and the languages 
of the highlands, including, for example, the German spoken in Alsace, 
Austria, and eastern and northern Switzerland. 
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“The Anglian and Saxon in England absorbed the few Celtic and Latin 
elements remaining from former conquests and eventually coalesced into 
the English language. This in the course of centuries absorbed hundreds of 
Scandinavian, Norman-French, and other words, but in its structure it has 
remained basically the same as in Anglo-Saxon times. It is because our 
language is so indebted to these other languages that we cannot begin to 
understand it thoroughly unless we study at least one of them. As a world 
citizen, the person who knows only his own language is in somewhat the 
position of the musical amateur who has an ear only for his own instrument. 

“At Maine we offer four languages. Latin begins with reading and writ- 
ing in Latin, grammar, English word study, Greek myths, and a few Latin 
plays and songs. Second year Latin is largely reading Latin—famous leg- 
ends of Greece and Caesar’s account of conquering Gaul—plus Roman 
history and English fiction dealing with Roman times. The speeches and 
letters of Cicero, the noted lawyer of Caesar’s time, and readings about the 
Roman Republic comprise third year Latin. One of the world’s greatest epic 
poems, The Aeneid, is read in the fourth year. Latin is the fundamental study 
foundation for the Romance languages and is important to most of the other 
modern Indo-European languages because of the large percentage of Latin 
words they have borrowed. Many of these other languages were spoken by 
peoples who did not reach a high degree of civilization until long after the 
Romans. As these peoples sought to express increasingly complex ideas and 
found the vocabularies of their own languages too limited, they tended to 
borrow from the Latin until some of them had taken as many as fifty per- 
cent of their words from this language. 

“The French courses at Maine are designed to give the student a read- 
ing knowledge of the language and an understanding of French grammar. 
Material is given to acquaint him with the history, life, and customs of the 
people of France. The beginning French course called IB places more em- 
phasis on reading and less on grammar than IA, and includes the dramatiza- 
tion of simple stories and the singing of folk songs. In second year French 
the student embarks on an extensive reading program, after which he can 
read with considerable ease and speed the chief writers of French literature 
offered in third year French, which also includes practice in conversation. 
French has long been the language of diplomacy. The literature of France 
is one of the proudest possessions of its people. Those who come to read 
the language easily have a lifetime’s supply of fascinating reading material 
in store. French is also important in science, medicine, and music. In North 
America it is spoken as a native tongue in Canada and in New Orleans. 

“The objective throughout the three years of Spanish study at Maine 
is the acquisition of the language by means of emphasis on conversational 
practice and reading. Grammatical principles are studied in cases where 
they serve as a short cut in learning the language. Of equal importance as 
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an objective is an understanding of the culture and spirit that animate the 
peoples of the Spanish countries. This makes necessary a consideration of 
their economic geography and the industries that form the fabric of their 
civilization. The study of the Spanish language is becoming increasingly 
important to us because of the economic interdependence of the American 
countries. It is the language of South America (excepting Brazil), Central 
America, Mexico, and the greater part of the Caribbean lands. Spanish has 
a national literature dating from the 12th century. 

“Maine offers three years of German. The main emphasis at the be- 
ginning is placed on developing a reading knowledge of the language. Gram- 
mar is introduced as it is needed to make the language more meaningful. As 
the student progresses more emphasis is placed on conversations which 
deal with the various phases of every day life. Additional practice in pro- 
nunciation is afforded by group singing and phonograph records. Because 
of the great contributions of German scientists, doctors, philosophers, 
musicians, and literary men, a knowledge of the German language is im- 
portant. A reading knowledge of German is required for advanced research 
in most of these fields and is desirable before beginning to study them at all. 
German is the second language of a large percentage of the population of our 
country, especially in this section of the middle west. 

“Undoubtedly the short wave radio will give us a closer contact and a 
better understanding of foreign peoples and their culture. Already we have 
benefited tremendously from their music and art, which have come to us 
undistorted by translation, but until recently only those wealthy enough 
to travel had the opportunity of direct contact with the daily lives of foreign 
people. Today, with the short wave radio drawing us constantly more 
closely together, there is increasing opportunity for all of us to learn more 
about the daily life and language as well as the music and art of these other 
countries.” 





Textbook Vocabularies and Deceptive C ognates in 
Spanish 
L. C. STEVENS 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—Authors of Spanish textbooks often fail to indicate deceptive cognates 
in their vocabularies. This leads students to make inaccurate and sometimes ridiculous transia- 
tions. More attention to range of meaning in English and Spanish will improve the quality of 
these textbooks.) 


N SPITE of the good foundation for the study of cognates laid down by 

Mr. Stephen Scatori in his article on ‘“Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,’”! 
there is still much to be done in this field. An examination of recent text- 
books in Spanish shows the general confusion prevailing among compilers 
of glossaries as to what constitutes a cognate. Teachers scarcely need to be 
reminded of the excellent studies in French to be found in Les Faux amis 
of Koessler and Derocquigny, Le vrai ami du traducteur anglais-frangais et 
frangais-anglais of Boillot and in Italian the Deceptive Cognates of Al- 
trocchi (Chicago Press, 1935). Authors of textbooks in Spanish, in their 
eagerness to make the language seem simple, have been rather careless in 
their insistence on the large number of true cognates. There may be several 
reasons for this linguistic insensitiveness. Sometimes the editors have a 
rather inadequate knowledge of English and know only one meaning of the 
English word which is given as an equivalent of the Spanish word; this 
meaning often coincides with one meaning of the Spanish word athough 
it may not be the most common or characteristic meaning. Often the orig- 
inal etymological Latin meaning of the word which has been preserved in 
Spanish has become archaic in English or has even disappeared entirely. 
The beginning student who is forced to rely upon the accuracy of the 
vocabulary in his book will produce some awkward, misleading, or com- 
pletely incorrect translations. 

In a collection of Spanish plays recently published we find this sentence: 
“Aqut conviene una separacién particular, amistosa, educada, como cor- 
responde a personas dela posicién que ustedes ocupan.” A lawyer is suggesting 
a separation instead of a divorce to a married couple. If we put ourselves 
in the position of a student and look up our words in the glossary, we must 
speak of ‘‘a particular . . . educated separation.”’ Evidently this un-English 
jargon fails to tell us what the author had in mind. Let us redefine our 
words as follows: particular—private, unofficial; educado—urbane, dig- 
nified, decorous. Then the passage becomes quite clear. The principle that 
we must bear in mind has been well expressed by Mr. I. A. Richards. What 


1 Modern Language Journal, Vol. 16 (1931-32), p. 396-401. 
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we need to cultivate is “‘a general readiness to expect words to change their 
senses with their contexts, together with an aptitude for divining their 
probable meanings even in unfamiliar fields.’ 


Without attempting to exhaust the possibilities, let us add a number of 
words to the list of Mr. Scatori: 


acomodado—fit, wealthy 
acordar—resolve; conciliate; remind 
actor—(forensic) plaintiff 
acumular—impute some crime or guilt 
acusar—point out; reprimand 
admirar—feel surprise; cause surprise 
adulterio—falsification 
amoroso—1. One who feels love; padre amoroso 
2. that which manifests love; carta amorosa (this sense corresponds to English) 
3. (fig.) soft, easy to till or cultivate 
4. (fig.) calm, peaceful, temperate; /a tarde esté amorosa. 
These meanings differ considerably from the English: prone to love of opposite sex; in a 
state of sexual excitement; expressing, inciting to sexual love. 
amortizar—to pass goods to an entailed estate; recover funds invested in an enterprise; sup- 
press jobs or positions in a business or office. 
aparato—preparations; pomp, ostentation; accompanying sign or circumstance. 
armar—put together, mount, set up; (fig. and fam.) arrange, plan; agree with, suit. 
asimilar—compare; concede to individuals of a calling or profession rights and honors equal 
to those enjoyed by individuals of another. 
celebrar—praise; applaud; reverence 
complacencia—pleasure, satisfaction (without the English suggestion of smugness and conceit 
implied in “‘complacency’’) 
comprometer—compromise; pledge, bind (without the English meaning of “incur risk of scan- 
dal’’) 
concurrencia—concurrent circumstances; gathering, assembly 
conveniencia—conformity; usage; decorum 
conveniente—fit, suitable; becoming, proper 
corres ponder—belong to; be due to 
dominar—(fig.) know thoroughly a science or art 
extravagante—eccentric, odd; capricious, unreasonable. (Although the second group of mean- 
ings exists in the English word, these meanings are felt to be literary or are unknown to 
the ordinary speaker.) 
fastidioso—annoying, irksome; boring 
honor—(The special meaning of this word as distinct from “‘honra’”’ and from English has been 
well discussed by Madariaga in Ingleses, franceses, espafioles.) A moral quality inde- 
pendent of opinion; a subjective law, the categorical imperative that every well-born 
man bears in his soul. Honra is personal honor affected by the opinion of society. This is 
best exemplified in the play of Benevente—La honra de los hombres. 
inconveniencia—impropriety a 
mecénico—(fig.) low, mean, servile (This meaning which is to be found in the Pepita Jiménez 
of Valera is obsolete in English, but was common in Elizabethan English: cf. “Rebukeable 
and worthy shameful check it were, to stand on more mechanic compliment.””—Antony 
and Cleopatra, IV, 4: 32.) 


i is 


*T. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching, p. 5. 
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moralizar—reform bad habits by teaching good ones; admonish, reprove 

mortificar—(fig.) grieve, chagrin (Although this meaning exists in English according to 
Webster and Wyld, it is rarely used colloquially except in the phrase “mortify the flesh.’’) 

murmurar—gossip, backbite 

partici par—notify, announce; communicate 

petulancia—insolence, flippancy; vain presumption. (Cf. English “peevishness, irritability.”’) 

plausible—praiseworthy; admissible; recommendable (Cf. English meaning which is not to be 
found in Spanish, “apparently sound, specious, inviting confidence, but not trustworthy 


or sound.”’) 
sensible—perceptible; regrettable (The first meaning is common to literary language, but rarely 


used in colloquial speech in English.) 
talento—(fig.) understanding 
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Related Functions of Haber and Estar 


WIitiaAM E. BULL 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Haber and estar have come to an almost stable division of the locative 
field. The division of function which they now share is based on the concept of definiteness and 
indefiniteness. When the entity to be located is grammatically definite estar translates “‘to be’’; 
when the entity is indefinite haber translates “‘to be.’’ This division of function contradicts the 
statement found in most grammars that haber “stresses mere existence.’’) 


F GREAT significance in explaining the difference between the choice 

of haber and estar in translating “to be”’ is the character of the expletive 
or redundant there. The demonstrative there retains its primitive semasio- 
logical value; the expletive there has become grammaticalized, that is, it 
has lost its semasiological value and has value only as a device to obtain 
syntactical or stylistic variation in sentence structure. Consequently it may 
be used or omitted in English without causing any basic change in the con- 
cept being expressed. This may be observed in the parallel sets of examples 
below. 


There is no one here. No one is here. 

There was someone behind me. Someone was behind me. 
Wherever there are men... Wherever men are... 

There is a mountain near Naples. . . Near Naples is a mountain... 
There was a man under the roof... Under the roof was a man... 


Disregard of this phenomenon has created a number of untenable con- 
clusions concerning translation equivalents. The most obvious objection to 
this oversight is that the presentation of haber solely as the equivalent of 
there is, etc. automatically rules out all stylistic variations which eliminate 
there and which should also be translated by haber. 

This misconception originates in an attempt to establish equivalence 
between two formulae, one of which is more restricted in function and 
meaning than the other. This attempt has been justified by the false as- 
sumption that haber, since its semantic shift from habere to ha y, hay, etc., 
has reached a stage of grammaticalization similar to the there component 
of the English formula. 

Actually no such shift has taken place. While haber has, on the one hand, 
become a formula in its invariable form and lack of subject, the change from 
habere to hay, etc. has been, on the other, purely semasiological, that is, the 
formula has taken over certain semantic functions of ser in the expression 
of existence and location, and in a similar shift has encroached upon 
the locative functions of estar. Those changes may be observed in the 
following comparisons: 
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. nunca tales caballeros fueron en el ¢Habr& en el mundo muchacha més boba- 
mundo... . (Cervantes) licona? (Palacio Valdés)! 


.. et entre todos los otros estaua y uno Un sefior habfa allf entre los principes de la 
muy negro. ... (Alfonso X) corte. ... (Rubén Dario) 


In the historical development of Castilian, haber has been the aggressive 
factor in the ser-estar-haber complex, thereby acquiring, in addition to its 
original meaning and function, some of the meanings and functions of both 
ser and estar. 

This encroachment upon the locative function of estar provides a his- 
torical contradiction to the statement found in most grammars that haber 
“stresses mere existence.” It would be a queer turn of logic to insist that 
haber in the following examples stressed existence rather than location. 


Coge una espada que habr4 . . . sobre la mesa. . . . (Eduardo Marquina) 
.... yo tenfa la evidencia de que detr4s de mf habfa alguien. (Ramén Sender) 
Abajo hay tres o cuatro automéviles. . . . (Julio Camba) 

Ahf en la antesala hay una sefiorita que pregunta por el sefiorito. (M. Sierra) 
Bajo este techo, entre los escombros, habfa un hombre. . . . (Pio Baroja) 


The relationship between haber and a locative adverb or preposition 
parallels exactly the relationship between estar and the same adverbs and 
prepositions. The location of una espada, for example, in “‘Coge una espada 
que habra sobre la mesa” is given just as effectively as that of agquel cofre 
in the sentence, ‘Xavier, dame aquel cofre . . . que est4 sobre el tocador” 
(Valle-Inclan). In the same fashion “Ahi en la antesala hay una sefiorita” 
indicates location quite as clearly as “Ya est4é ahf ese prodigio” (Pérez 
Galdés). 

The confusion which has arisen regarding these two verbs may be 
traced to the special character of each. With estar location is not achieved 
except by establishing a complex, implied or actual, composed of the verb 
and a locative adverb or preposition. Ezequiel esté fails to communicate 


1 The material presented here is based on a study of 1800 pages of text chosen at random 
from 30 recent and modern authors representing the major genres. The number of pages is 
distributed equally among the writers. Those studied are: E. Abreu Gémez, Canek; A. de 
Alarc6n, El sombrero de tres picos; Leopoldo Alas, Galdés; Amado Alonso, Examen de la teoria 
indigenista de Rodolfo Lenz and Sobre métodos ; José Attolini, Vagido; Vital Aza, Las codornices; 
Azorin, Una hora de Espafia; Pio Baroja, Zalacain; Luis Bello, Ensayos e imaginaciones sobre 
Madrid; Blanco-Fombona, El hombre de hierro; Blasco Ib4fiez, Caftas y barro; Julio Camba, 
Londres; Rubén Dario, Los raros; Giner de los Rios, La rama viva; Gémez de la Serna, El 
doctor inverosimil; Eduardo Marquina, En Flandes se ha puesto el sol; Gabriela Mistral, Deso- 
lacién; M. Luis Guzm4n, La sombra del caudillo; J. Ortega y Gasset, Notas and El tema de 
nuestro tiempo; J. Maria de Pereda, Peftas arriba; Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta; S. y J. Alvarez 
Quintero, La vida intima; Luis Alberto SAnchez, Historia de la literatura americana; Ramén 
Sender, El lugar del hombre; Martinez Sierra, Suefio de una noche de agosto; Miguel de Una- 
muno, Del sentimiento tragico de la vida; Palacio Valdés, José; Juan Valera, El comendador 
Mendoza; R. Valle-Inclan, Sonata de oto#o; Joaquin Xirau, Amor y mundo. 
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anything significant without the expressed or implied presence of some 
complementary locative word. As a communicative entity the statement 
is incomplete and meaningless in isolation. This is of extreme significance 
for, in contrast, the historical development of haber, with its implied subject, 
makes it possible to achieve communicative completeness without locative 
complements. Thus, Habta didos may be considered a complete statement, 
the affirmation of the existence of dodos. But, just as in the case of estar 
when haber is grammatically linked to a locative word a functional and 
semantic shift takes place. In ‘““Habia mds de cien personas en la calle...” 
(Ramén Sender) there is a decided semantic shift from the concept of 
existence to a notion of location. The point that bears much stressing in this 
connection is that location is not accomplished by the verb alone but by 
the complex of verb plus locative adverb or prepositional phrase. 

Just as estar has the double function of a copulative and locative verb 
in which its semasiological value varies greatly, so haber may have the 
double function of a verb expressing existence or location with its cor- 
responding semantic shifts. 

According to the examples found in the present study haber is divided 
almost equally between these two functions. Of the 713 examples recorded 
399 express mere existence and 314 express location in grammatical con- 
junction with a locative adverb or preposition. 

The grammatical conjunction of haber with complementary locative 
words invalidates, as has already been hinted, the usual presentation of the 
problem in most grammars. The statement “The demonstrative there is 
(alli est4) must be differentiated from the impersonal there is (hay)’’ has 
no value, since the demonstrative there is may be translated either by haber 
or estar plus all. 


There is an old house. Allf hay una casa vieja. . . . (Pérez Galdés) 
There was the foreigner. Allf estaba el extranjero. (Pio Baroja) 


Furthermore, when the expletive there is suppressed, as in the English ex- 
amples given previously, there is no sign-post whereby the student may 
distinguish between the two verbs. Since the difference between ‘‘There was 
someone behind me” and “Someone was behind me”’ may be only stylistic, 
the distinction is lost in an attempt to establish functional differentiations 
on the basis of stylistic variations. 

The fact that historically haber encroached upon the locative function 
of estar plus the observation that haber functions locatively in nearly fifty 
per cent of its present usages clearly indicates that a new orientation to the 
problem is necessary. 

Haber and estar have come to an almost stable division of the locative 
field. The division of function which they now share is based on the concept of 
definiteness and indefiniteness. When the entity to be located is grammati- 
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cally definite (the cane, my derby, that box, etc.) estar translates “‘to be”; 
when the entity is indefinite (a cane, some derbies, boxes, etc.) haber 
translates “to be” regardless of the presence or absence of the expletive 
there. This division of function is observed in 417, or 95.3 per cent, of the 
438 examples of the locative estar encountered in the present study. Twenty- 
one examples of estar were found in which the subject was indefinite. In 
contrast, the haber predicate is indefinite in 677, or 95 per cent, of the 713 
examples encountered. The contrast in the use of the two verbs may be 
observed in the following sets of parallel examples. 


Aqui hay una carta de su tio. (Hugo Wast) Aquf esté el tarjetero. (Vital Aza) 


. a la farmacia, donde habfa un herido. ¢Dénde est&4 ese borracho? (Antonio de 


(Ramén Sender) Alarcén) 

Entre el muro y el brazal habfa un espacio de _ Entre las “ripas’’ y el rfo estaba la carretera 
un metro. ... (Ramén Sender) real... . (Ramén Sender) 

Que cerca de N&poles hay un monte.... Pero la cumbre ya est& cerca. (José At- 
(Juan Valera) tolini) 


This same contrast becomes sharper when the two verbs are used in close 
juxtaposition. 


Hay en la filosoffa de este hombre Kant... un significativo salto. ... Ese salto de Kant 
est4 ya en germen en la nocién luterana de la fe. (Miguel de Unamuno) 


Hay, ademas, un importante apoyo formal en las construcciones de verbos de movimiento, que 
marca de por sf limites entre el uso metafé6rico y el transformado. Ese apoyo esté en el oficio 
que el participio, adjetivo, adverbio o frase preposicional tienen en la estructura sintatico- 
semantico. . . . (Amado Alonso) 

Sobre la mesa se ve un montén de libros. Hay entre estos libros una Biblia en castellano. . . . 
El anciano inquisidor mira a la mujer amada y pone después la vista en los libros que estén 
sobre la mesa. (Azor{in) 


Ideally an even higher degree of conformity to the pattern indicated 
above may be achieved without doing violence to the Spanish language, 
but a point is reached where haber and estar may not be interchanged by 
substitution of the definite for the indefinite. When haber approaches almost 
absolute synonymity with existir its predicate may be definite. 


Hay, pues, primero la necesidad de conocer para vivir. . . . (Miguel de Unamuno) 
.... Sin éste no hay aquél. (J. Ortega y Gasset) 


Similarly when estar closely approaches the meaning of its Latin etymon its 
subject may be indefinite. 

A su lado estaba un caballero anciano. . . . (Palacio Valdés) 

Cien veces dijo que no queria ver mds indios; y menos a uno que estaba ahf.... (E. Abreu 
Gémez) 

Unos estan en las puertas. . . . (Azorfn) 


These usages make up the majority of exceptions noted above, but 
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since they comprise less than five per cent of the examples of each verb, 
the normal pattern of usage is high enough to give a satisfactory base on 
which to formulate practical rules. A positive accuracy of 95 per cent is 
considerably higher than that usually achieved by grammar rules. The com- 
prehensive rule in this case should state: When the subject of a locative 
“to be” is indefinite use haber; when it is definite use estar. ; 

The troublesome problem of the expletive there plus “‘to be” may be 
solved simply by observing that when “to be”’ is used with a locative adverb 
or preposition it may be omitted, and the above rule solves the problem of 
the choice of the correct Spanish verb. The expletive there may be distin- 
guished from the demonstrative there, with some few exceptions, by the 
character of the English subject. When the subject of ‘‘to be” is definite, 
there is always demonstrative and the above rule again indicates the correct 
Spanish verb. There remains but one problem: there may be demonstrative 
when the subject of “‘to be”’ is indefinite. 


There is a house. Alli hay una casa... . (Pérez Galdés) 


It should be observed that the problem is not one of the choice of verbs but 
whether or not alli shall be added to the Spanish translation. This can only 
be determined by the meaning of the statement. 

From the pedagogical point of view the rule presented above creates a 
new set of problems for the teacher and the student. It is imperative that 
the student be able to establish carefully a distinction between definite and 
indefinite grammatical concepts. Once he acquires this ability his problem 
in the choice of verbs is relatively simple. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Italian One-Act 
Plays Selected for Presentation by High 
School and College Students 


Remictio U. PANE 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—A detailed description of 72 Italian one-act plays, giving the number of 
characters, author, title, place and date of publication, time required for presentation, proper- 
ties required, and location of accessible copies of each play.) 


HE following list was originally compiled for the purpose of helping 

our Italian Club to choose the one or two plays which we give every 
year. It is now published with the hope that it will serve the same purpose 
for other clubs and teachers who are interested in Italian plays. It is further 
hoped that it will stimulate interest in play producing among those teachers 
of Italian who have never presented plays. 

Almost all the 72 plays listed are comedies. Those which do not fall 
under this category have been classified as dramas or tragedies accordingly. 
With only two noted exceptions all these plays have but one stage setting. 
Their number of characters varies from two to fifteen, and their length from 
fifteen to forty-five minutes. 

The list is arranged according to the number of male and female char- 
acters in each play, and following this, there is an index of the plays accord- 
ing to their length in minutes. The information given about each play be- 
besides the number of characters follows in this order: Title of play, author, 
place and date of publication, time required for presenting the play, time and 
place of action, properties required, remarks about staging, location of copy of 
play used to compile this information. This last item is indicated by capital 
letters which stand for the following: (A)—Aguilar Branch of the New York 
Public Library. 174 East 110th Street, New York City, (C)—Paterno 
Library of the Casa Italiana of Columbia University, (P)—Remigio Pane, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, (R)—Rutgers University 
Library, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

When no properties are specified it is understood that the usual furni- 
ture of the room indicated for the scene should be present. The date of 
publication of the plays is that of the edition used and not necessarily that 
of the original publication. 

The writer places at the disposal of his colleagues all the copies of the 
plays which he has, and invites correspondence from any one who might 
want more information about any play in the list, and would apreciate 
information about plays not included. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN ONE-ACT PLAYS 





INDEX OF THE PLAys ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF CHARACTERS IN EACH 








Num- 
ber of 
Play 


Number of 
Characters 





male | female 





1 1 


Dopo il veglione. Scherzo in verse by Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. 
Palermo, Sandron, 1927. vol. 1.) 15 minutes, the present, elegant 
living room, a screen and two halloween costumes. Easy to stage, 
not recommended for high schools. (R) 





Festa di beneficenza. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, 
Treves, 1929. vol. 1.) 30 minutes, the present, living room with 
door opening on a veranda, some false jewelry, two evening gowns, 
and a pair of scissors. Easy to stage, fast moving dialog. (P) 








Piccola mano. Onorato Fava. (in his: Teatro color di rosa. Bologna, 
L. Cappelli, 1925.) 20 minutes, the present, living room. Rather 
easy to stage. (A) 





Calvario. Drama by Camillo Antona-Traversi. (in his: Teatro. 
Milano, Sandron, 1911. vol. 2.) 20 minutes, the present, a cell in 
the San Lazzaro prison in Paris, a table, two chairs, two cots, set- 
ting to serve chocolate for one, and a nun’s uniform. Not difficult to 
stage. (P) 





Fricchi. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 1927. 
vol. 2.) 20 minutes, contemporary Italy, living room. Difficult to 
stage because a dog has a part, but not impossible. Good reading 
play. (P) 





Acqua o carbone? Gerardo Breccia. (in: Goggio, Emilio. Six Easy 
Italian Plays. New York, D. C. Heath, 1930.) 15 minutes, the 
present, Paris, a bachelor’s room, writing table, chairs, a bundle of 
clothes, a basket with charcoal, a basin, four pennies, and a gun. 
Very simple to stage. (P) 





Don Pietro Caruso. Drama by Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. 
Palermo, Sandron, 1927. vol. 3.) 45 minutes, Naples, the present 
dining room, small wood stove, a gun, two bed sheets, writing ma- 
terials, etc. Easy to stage. Rather long parts. (R) 








L’incognita. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 
1927. vol. 2.) 20 minutes, Italy, during last World War, living 
room. Very easy to stage. Amusing dialog, one male character 
doesn’t speak. (P) 






















L’uomo dal fiore in bocca. Dialog by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: 
Maschere nude. Firenze, R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 20.) 20 minutes, 
contemporary Italy, sidewalk in front of a “caffé,” tables, chairs, 
soda glasses, a mandolin to be heard in the distance. The female 
character doesn’t speak and only her head is seen a few times. 
Easy to stage. (P) 
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INDEX OF THE PLays ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF CHARACTERS IN Eacu (Continued) 








Num- 
ber of 
Play 


Number of 
Characters 





male 


female 





10 


2 


1 


Scena vuota. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 
1930. vol. 3.) 20 minutes, the present, an elegant living room. Easy 
to stage. Really a dialog, for one male character has very small 
part. (P) 





11 


Chi non prova non crede ovvero Le scarpe strette. Tebaldo Checchi. 
(in: Goggio, Emilio. Six Easy Italian Plays. New York, D. C. 
Heath, 1930.) 15 minutes, contemporary Italy, a pair of boots, a 
hand coffee grinder. Very amusing. (P) 





12 


Correspondenza anomina. Comedy in verse by Enrica Barzilai Gen- 
tilli. (in her: Teatro di salotto. Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 
1913.) 20 minutes, the present, country home. Easy to stage. (A) 





13 


“I” si pronunzia “AI.” Sabatino Lopez. (in his: Sorrisi e sos piri. 
Milano, Treves, 1936.) 30 minutes, contemporary Italy, a fur- 
nished room in a “‘Pensione.’’ Easy to stage. (P) 





14 


La morsa. Drama by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. Fi- 
renze, R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 20.) 30 minutes, Italy, today, a 
provincial town. Easy to stage, one female character not im- 
portant. (P) 





15 


Luce. Sabatino Lopez. (in his: Sorrisi e sospiri. Milano, Treves, 
1936.) 30 minutes, Italy, today, in the study of a “Cavaliere,” 
desk, telephone, books, magazines. Easy to stage. (P). 





16 


Pecorella smarrita. Onorato Fava. (in his: Teatro color di rosa. 
Bologna, L. Cappelli, 1925.) 25 minutes, Naples, today, a room in 
an old bachelor’s apartment, settings and food for two, piano, 
flowers. One female character must be able to play piano and sing 
an aria. (A) 





17 


Si parte per Stoccolma. Orio Vergani. (in: La Lettura. March, 1939.) 
25 minutes, contemporary Italy, the study of a woman writer. 
Almost a dialog, two characters aren’t important. Recommend- 
able for literary minded audience. (C) 





18 











Telemaco il disordinato. Alessandro Gnagnatti. (in: Goggio, Emilio. 
Six Easy Italian Plays. New York, D. C. Heath, 1930.) 45 minutes, 
today, in any city, elegant and well furnished man’s dressing room, 
evening outfits for husband and wife, collapsible opera hat, etc. 
Excellent comedy, much depends on actions and mimicking of 
Telemaco, who has long part. Not difficult to stage. Highly recom- 
mendable. (P) 
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INDEX OF THE PLays ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF CHARACTERS IN Eacu (Continued) 








Num- 
ber of 
Plays 


Number of 
Characters 





male 


female 





19 


2 


2 


Un’avventura di viaggio. Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. Palermo, 
Sandron, 1927. vol. 1.) 30 minutes, Italy, today, bachelor’s room, 
sofa, chairs, women’s pictures and sourvenirs scattered all over. 
Lively, interesting, fast moving. Easy to stage. (R) 





20 


Urli d’amor! Gino Rocca. (in: La Lettura. October, 1938.) 30 min- 
utes, the present, the study of a writer, desk, divan, lots of books. 
Easy to stage. (C) 








21 


Il bocciuolo di San Marco. Enrica Barzilai Gentilli. (in her: Teatro 
di salotto. Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 1913.) 20 minutes, 
Venice, today, a living room. One female character speaks Venetian 
dialect, but it can be translated easily. Easy to stage. (Q) 





22 


Il primo amore. Orio Vergani. (in: Ii Dramma. May 1, 1940.) 
35 minutes, Recanati, about 1875. Based on an incident of Leo- 
pardi’s life. Not difficult to stage. (P) 





23 


L’alibi, Sabatino Lopez. (in his: Sorrisi e sospiri. Milano, Treves, 
1936.) 30 minutes, today, waiting room of a suite in a modest 
hotel in a small town in Central Italy. Very easy to stage. (P) 








24 


Lumie di Sicilia. Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. Firenze, 
R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 19.) 35 minutes, Today, a city in North- 
ern Italy, a clarinet with case, a valise, some lines, food and settings 
for two, a flashy evening gown. Not difficult to stage. (P) 





25 


Quel non so che. Onorato Fava. (in his: Teatro color di rosa. Bologna, 
L. Cappelli, 1925.) 30 minutes, Naples, today, a country home. 
Easy to stage. (A) 





26 


Un passato. Tragedy by Giuseppe Calletti. (in: Flegrea. April 5, 
1900.) 30 minutes, Naples, the present, an engineer’s study, travel- 
ing bag, man’s accessories. Engineer has long part, one female 
character not important, can be substituted by male. Not difficult 
to stage. (P) 





27 


Giorno di festa. Francesco Lanza. (in: Ji Dramma. May 1, 1940.) 
15 minutes, Sicily, today, bedroom full of religious pictures and 
flowers with balcony. Very difficult to stage by amateurs. Not 
recommended for high schools. (P) 





28 











Le tre Grazie. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 
1927, vol. 2.) 45 minutes, The present, country home near Milano, 
need many things, but all easy to find. Must have three girls of 
about same age. Very humorous. (P) 
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29 


3 1 


Aeroporto. Achille Campanile. (in: La Lettura. March, 1940.) 15 
minutes, Today, night watchman’s lodging of an airport. Traveling 
bag, telephone. Not difficult to stage. (P) 





Cecé. Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. Firenze, R. Bempo- 
rard, 1926. vol. 19.) 30 minutes, Italy, today, elegant room of a first 
class hotel. One male character doesn’t speak. Not recommended 
for high schools. (P) 





eee 


31 


Lui Let Lui. Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. Palermo, Sandron, 
1926. vol. 1.) 25 minutes, Italy, today, living room of country 
home, piano and two traveling bags. (R) 





32 


Novitd di Parigi. Sabatino Lopez. (in his: Sorrisi e sospiri. Milano, 
Treves, 1936.) 25 minutes, today, Northern Italy, lobby of hotel 
in the mountains. Very easy to stage. (P) 





33 


Ad armi corte. Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. Palermo, Sandron, 
1927. vol. 8.) 20 minutes, contemporary Italy, the living room of a 
doctor’s house. Easy to stage, one male character doesn’t speak. 
(P). 





Alla prova. Enrica Barzilai Gentilli. (in her: Teatro di salotto. 
Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 1913.) 20 minutes, today, the 
living room of a country house. (A) 





35 


Arriva il babbo. Enrica Barzilai Gentilli. (in her: Teatro di salotio. 
Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 1913.) 25 minutes, today, a living 
room. Not difficult to stage. (A) 





36 


L’ora del thé. Enrica Barzilai Gentilli. (in her: Teatro di salotto. 
Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 1913.) 20 minutes, today, a living 
room, piano, tea service for three. Not difficult to stage. (A) 





37 


Le cose a posto. Sabatino Lpoez. (in his: Sorrisi e sospiri. Milano, 
Treves, 1936.) 25 minutes, contemporary Italy, a living room. Very 
easy to stage. (P) 





38 


Partita in quattro. Alessandro Varaldo. (in: Ji Dramma. April 15, 
1940.) 40 minutes, the present, a living room anywhere. Easy to 
stage. Parts divided equally. (P) 





39 











Visiia in ritardo. Enrica Barzilai Gentilli. (in her: Teatro di salotto. 
Rocca San Casciano, L. Cappelli, 1913.) 15 minutes, Milano, to- 
day, a living room. Easy to stage. (A) 
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40 


3 3 


Allegria. Luciano Folgore. (in: I} Dramma. January 15, 1940.) 20 
minutes, contemporary Italy, a dining room. Easy to stage. Very 
humorous. (P) 





4] 


Lettera smarrita. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teairino. Milano, Treves 
1929, vol. 1.) 25 minutes, Italy, today, a living room. Two female 
characters most important, almost a dialog. Easy to stage. (P) 








42 


Natale. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino, Milano, Treves, 1930. 
vol. 3.) 20 minutes, the present, a living room. One male and one 
female character not important. There is a dog, but it can be an 
artificial one. Easy to stage. (P) 





43 


Se tu non m’ami. Paola Riccora. (in: Il Dramma. May 15, 1940.) 
45 minutes, Naples, today, a living room, table, dinner service 
for three, bunch of roses, evening gown, etc. Only three characters 
have long parts. Easy to stage, excellent comedy, highly recom- 
mendable. (P) 





La pelliccia. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 
1930. vol. 3.) 30 minutes, the present, a living room anywhere to 
represent private benefit bazaar, many articles to be sold. More 
men and women needed to represent guests. Not difficult to stage. 
(P) 





45 


Il capoufficio. Cesare Cavallotti. (in: J] Dramma. October 1, 1940.) 
25 minutes, today, an office anywhere, desk, chairs, a large mir- 
ror, a wall clock. Two male characters should look somewhat 
alike. (P) 





46 


Il digiuno é la vita. Giovanni Salvestri. (in: Goggio, Emilio. Six 
Easy Italian Plays. New York, D. C. Heath, 1930.) 20 minutes, 
the present, anywhere. Very easy to stage. (P) 








4 


Non fare ad altri. Roberto Bracco. (in his: Teatro. Palermo, San- 
dron, 1927. vol. 1.) 20 minutes, contemporary Italy, police station 
of a small town. Several uniforms, which can be made from double 
breasted black suits. Not too elaborate to stage. Very good comedy. 
(R) 














Una partita a scacchi. Dramatic legend in verse by Giuseppe 
Giacosa. (Milano, Treves, 1925.) 30 minutes, XIV century, Valle 
d’Aosta, large room with open fireplace in a medieval castle. Im- 
pressive with costumes. Long parts for three characters. Not too 
difficult to stage. (R) 
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49 


4 2 


Babbo Gournas. Drama by Camillo Antona-Traversi. (in his: 
Teatro. Milano, Sandron, 1911. vol. 2.) 25 minutes, Paris, the 
turn of the century, a peasant’s costume. Easy to stage. Not 
recommendable for high schools. (P) 





50 


Bovary. Giuseppe Achille. (in: La Lettura. September, 1937.) 25 
minutes, Milano, today, a dining room and later an office. Both 
scenes can be had at once by dividing stage. Two male characters 
may be eliminated. (P) 





51 


All uscita. Mistero profano by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere 
nude. Firenze, R. Bemporard, 1926, vol. 20.) 25 minutes, the pres- 
ent, outside of the gate of a cemetery. Difficult to stage because a 
donkey should appear on the stage, however, not impossible to 
present. Good for a thinking audience. (P) 





eres An, 


52 


Dammi il braccio mia piccina. Enrico Serretta. (in: La Lettura. 
February, 1938.) 30 minutes, the present, inside of an elevator, 
bottle of wine, a roast chicken. Not difficult to stage. Only 2 male 
and 2 female characters are important. Very delightful comedy. (C) 





53 


Mezz’ora d’automobile. Enrico Serretta. (in: La Lettura. February, 
1937.) 30 minutes, Italy, today, dining room, radio, home broad- 
casting apparatus, telephone. Almost a husband-wife dialog. Easy 
to stage. Very amusing. (P) 





L’altro figlio. Drama by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. 
Firenze, R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 12.) 25 minutes, early 1900’s 
in a small village in Sicily. Need a large stage but it is not too diffi- 
cult to set. (C) 





55 


I denari per la laurea. Luigi Ploner. (in: Goggio, Emilio. Six Easy 
Italian Plays. New York, D. C. Heath, 1930.) 40 minutes, Italy, 
today, a student’s room in a university, two desks, a round table, 
five chairs, a world globe, a screen, a trunk, a valise, a basin, etc. 
Not difficult to stage, has strong appeal for students. (P) 





56 


Agenore l’indeciso. Alessandro Gnagnatti. (in: Goggio, Emilio. 
Six Easy Italian Plays. New York, D. C. Heath, 1930.) 35 minutes, 
contemporary Italy, the lobby of a modest hotel in a small summer 
resort. Easy to stage. Excellent comedy. Highly recommendable. 
(P) 





57 











La testa di Medusa. Onorato Fava. (in his: Teatro color di rosa. 
Bologna, L. Cappelli, 1925.) 25 minutes, present time, a lawyer’s 
office, anywhere. Easy to stage. (A) 
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58 


5 


L’assolto. Camillo Antona-Traversi. (in his: Teatro. Milano, San- 
dron, 1911. vol. 2.) 35 minutes, Milano, today, a living room. Easy 
to stage. (P) 





59 


Il dovere del medico. Drama by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere 
nude. Firenze, R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 20.) 30 minutes, present 
time, a city in Southern Italy. One male character doesn’t speak. 
Not difficult to stage. (P) 








La patente. Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. Firenze, R. 
Bemporard, 1926. vol. 19.) 20 minutes, Sicily, today, in the court 
room of a small town, judge’s robe, a hand made suit, a cage with 
a canary, which can be artificial. Not difficult to stage. (P) 





61 


Il poeta. Dario Niccodemi. (in his: Teatrino. Milano, Treves, 1929. 
vol. 1.; also: New York, D. C. Heath, 1941.) 40 minutes, Contem- 
porary Italy, a living room. One male character not important. 
Easy to stage. Very humorous. (P) 





62 


Storiella di montagna. Drama by Rosso di San Secondo. (in: La 
Lettura. March, 1937.) 30 minutes, Italian Alps, today, small square 
in front of cabin and interior of cabin. Can be staged by dividing 
stage and making both scenes visible at once. Two small children 
have part in play, but it is not impossible to stage. The effect would 
be worth the trouble. Excellent play, full of human interest. (P) 





L’imbecille. Drama by Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. 
Firenze, R. Bemporard, 1926. vol. 19.) 25 minutes, Italy, today, 
the modest office of the editor of a small town newspaper, desk, sofa 
chairs, books and newspapers, a gun. Not difficult to stage. (P) 








Festa in famiglia o Il ciambellone. Achille Campanile. (in his: 
L’inventore del cavallo. Rome, Edizioni d’arte Fauno, 1927.) 45 
minutes, Italy, today, dining room-living room combination, piano 
or radio phonograph, etc. Not too difficult to stage. Excellent 
comedy, very humorous. Recommended very highly. (P) 





65 











La giara. Luigi Pirandello. (in his: Maschere nude. Firenze, R. 
Bemporard, 1926. vol. 12.) 30 minutes, Sicily, today, in front of a 
farm house, a large jar—to reach up to the neck of the leading char- 
acter—staging is somewhat complicated but not difficult to set. 
Excellent comedy. Especially suited for out-of-doors perform- 
ances. Recommended very highly. (C) 
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Play male | female 

66 8 3 La parte di Amleto. Eduardo de Filippo. (in: J/ Dramma. June 1, 
1940.) 35 minutes, Naples, today, the stage of a theatre represent- 
ing the first scene of Hamlet. Not too difficult to stage although 
complicated scenery is needed, and a very large stage. (P) 

67 8 6 Visita di condoglianze. Achille Campanile. (in: La Jettura. August 
1937.) 15 minutes, the present, anywhere, a living room with a 
divan, arm chairs, and a dozen of folding chairs. Very easy to stage, 
parts are all short. (P) 

68 9 3 S’egli tornasse. Orio Vergani. (in: I] Dramma. May 1, 1940.) 30 
minutes, Italy, today, the study of a poet, decorated for the 
twentieth anniversary of his death. Scenery and staging are some- 
what complicated, but not too difficult to set. Only one male and 
one female character have important parts. Some characters may 
be eliminated. (P) 

69 9 6 Il Salvataggio. Achille Campanile. (in: La Lettura. August, 1940.) 
15 minutes, the present, easy to stage. No long parts, some charac- 
ters may be eliminated. (C) 

70 10 _ L’inventore del cavallo. Achille Campanile. (Roma, Edizioni d’arte 
Fauno, 1927.) 40 minutes, Italy, today, large meeting room with 
table and 10 chairs around it, some pictures. Not difficult to stage. 
Very humorous. (P) 

71 11 4 Il delitto della Villa Roung. Achille Campanile (in: La Lettura, 
December, 1939.) 15 minutes, today, well furnished large living 
room in Villa Roung. Not too difficult to stage. (C) 

72 _ 10 Rosario. Federico de Roberto. (in: I} Dramma. March 1, 1940.) 
30 minutes, Sicily, today, a large room in an old palace of a small 
town. Easy to stage. Some characters may be eliminated. Not 
recommended for Catholic school. (P) 

INDEX OF THE PLAys ACCORDING TO TIME 
Time Numbers of the plays as listed in the characters index. 

15 minutes 1, 6, 11, 27, 39, 67, 69, 71. 

20 minutes 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12,21, 33, 34, 36, 40, 42, 46, 47, 60. 

25 minutes 16, 17, 31, 32, 35, 37, 41, 45, 49, 50, 51, 54, 57, 63. 

30 minutes | 3, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 30, 44, 48, 52, 53, 59, 62, 65, 68, 72. 

35 minutes 22, 24, 56, 58, 66. 

40 minutes 38, 55, 61, 70. 

45 minutes 7, 18, 28, 43, 64. 
























W rong Division 


Kart G. BOTTKE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


(Author’s summary.—Contamination of the definite or indefinite article with certain nouns has 
resulted, in some languages, in curious hybrid formations eventually accepted as correct.) 


EW word-forms created as a result of incorrect orthographic repre- 
sentation of certain speech combinations abound in English, French, 
and Italian. The incorrect division of the noun in immediate contact with 
the indefinite or definite article is a common source of such new creations. A 
brief survey of these word-formations reveals the interesting fact that the 
majority of wrong divisions in English occur between the noun and the 
indefinite article, whereas in French and Italian the most frequent type of 
wrong division is that occurring between the noun and the definite article. 
The following examples show an improper division in English involving 
the indefinite article: am adder for a nadder; an apron for a naperon (Fr. nap- 
peron); an auger for a nauger; an eyas' for a nias<*nidiacem (nestling, Fr. 
niais) ; an aitch-bone for a nache-bone (nache<*naticam <nates—rump). In 
the above instances the original substantive lost an initial m to the article. 
The sole example of this in Italian seems to be un arancio (also un’arancia) 
<Persian-Arabic naranj (Sp. naranja). In the following cases the substan- 
tive has gained an initial m: a@ nickname for an ekename and a newt for an 
ewt. Nyrop* lists only one such example in French: un nain<un(um) 
ham(um) meaning “‘a hook’’(!) This is highly dubious as most etymologists, 
including Hatzfeld-Darmsteter, give nain<nanum with the meaning of 
“dwarf.” 

Some instances of incorrect division in French involving the definite 
article are the following: Ja luette for l’uette<*uvitta (cf. uvula, dim. of uva) ; 
le landier for l’andier (andiron); le lendit for l’endit; le lendemain for l’en- 
demain (It. ’indomani); la lierre for Vierre<hedera; le loriot for loriot< 
oriol< aureolum; le lingot for l’ingot (ingot); lurette, found only in the ex- 
pression “il y a belle lurette,” represents without doubt a form hurette 
(heurette) which has gained its initial / from contact with belle in this phrase. 
Certain French proper names show an erroneous fusion with the definite 
article: Lallemant, Lange, Langlois, Laumonnier, Loiseau, Loisel, etc. One 
place name might be cited: Lille (Lisle) for L’Isle<illa insula. 

For a more complete list of the examples of this phenemon in Italian one 
may consult the recent work of Mr. Mario Pei.’ In the following words the 

1 Murray: eyas (alt. form of Fr. niais for a myas) a young hawk taken from the nest for the 
purpose of training, or one whose training is incomplete. 


? K. Nyrop: Gram. Hist. de la langue francaise: vol. I, p. 368. 
* Mario Pei: The Italian Language (Columbia Univ. Press, New York, 1941). 
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initial consonant has become separated in writing and is now the definite 
article: l’usignolo<lusciniolum; Vavello<labellum; V ottone<*lattonem. In- 
versely, */’ampone (<Ger. dial. *ombeer?)>lampone. In many cases the 
initial vowel has become a part of the article: ’abadia>la badia. Of this 
Mr. Pei says: “Apheresis by reason of elision with the preceding article 
seems to have taken place by the following process: élla *abbatia>illé 
’badia>la badia; tlla apotheka>la bottega...’* Other examples cited 
therewith are: *acucula>guglia; ecclesia>chiesa; episcopu>vescovo (cf. 
Picard glise and veskes); examen>sciame; hirundine>rondine; eremita> 
romito; inimico>nemico. 

Spanish appears to have avoided elisions of this sort in its development 
which may explain why such forms as el agua and el alma are derived from 
groups in which the stress was maintained on the first syllable of the Latin 
demonstrative. 

« Ibid., p. 39. 































Do We Teach Reading? 


Ernst Kocu 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—With the adoption of the reading aim, foreign language teachers auto- 
matically became teachers of reading. Therefore it is necessary for them, if they really wish to 
realize the reading aim, to acquaint themselves with some of the problems and techniques of 
the teacher of reading.) 


OST foreign language teachers today would agree that their primary 

aim in the elementary and intermediate courses is to teach people to 
read, and that it has been more satisfactory to pursue this single aim than 
to attempt to teach additional skills. They would probably admit, however, 
that even where they have succeeded in getting the majority of their 
students to translate or comprehend a foreign language text successfully, 
they have not been able to stimulate enough interest in foreign language 
reading to make any but a negligible minority maintain a contact with 
foreign language texts beyond the required time. 

This admission should be of some concern to us, since, with the adoption 
of the reading aim, we became primarily teachers of reading rather than of 
a foreign language. It not only reflects an unawareness of the nature and 
implications of this change, but it is also—at least in part—a commentary 
on our success as teachers of reading. 

The following paper, therefore, considers it pertinent to review briefly 
the problem of foreign language work from the standpoint of the teacher of 
reading. For, unless we succeed in inculcating in our students a love for 
our texts, we will have failed in the reading aim too. 


One reason for the lack of interest in foreign language reading beyond 
the required amount is the general lack of interest in silent reading. Sec- 
ondary schools and colleges typically have disregarded their responsibility 
for maintaining and fostering interest in silent reading.! The result is that 
the average high school or college graduate reads very little. If he reads 
independently at all, the bulk of his reading beyond newspapers consists of 
“digests.” 

Thus, underlying the specific foreign language seublens and related to 
it is the problem of general reading habits and attitudes. If people do not 
read their native texts, they are less inclined to read weeny texts in a 
language that offers greater obstacles. 

Quite obviously, then, before the language teacher can solve his own 
problem, he must first recognize the genera] problem and the factors in- 
volved. He must recognize that reading is not merely a question of skills 


1 Witty-Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Ginn and Company, 1939, p. 7. 
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but also of habits and attitudes. He must realize that readers are made, not 
born, and that every teacher, consequently, in some way affects the reading 
habits of all those who come to his classes or have contact with him. And 
finally, he must recognize the fact that if he wishes his students to be 
foreign language readers, he must assume the responsibilities of the reading 
teacher, he must first do what the general curriculum has failed to do, i.e. 
develop a love for good reading. 

But even a cursory study of the general problem will soon convince most 
foreign language teachers that, although they have accepted the reading 
aim, they have not become reading teachers, they have not been teaching 
reading. For the transfer from older aims to the reading aim simply meant, 
in practice, that the class period or weekly allotment of time was no longer 
broken up into three parts, but that the time formerly allowed for com- 
position (oral and written) and conversation was now spent partly in dis- 
cussions and partly in more “reading.”” The amount of reading matter was 
increased, but the procedure with regard to the texts remained essentially 
what it had been before. 

Thus, as far as reading went, there was no real instructional improve- 
ment, for the teacher, even when he was aware of his change in status, had 
no knowledge of reading pedagogy.? He considered himself more successful 
than formerly simply because fewer people “failed,’”? because even the 
slower students could acquire this “single” and comparatively passive skill. 
He did not realize that the test of his teaching under the new aim should 
not merely be how many had learned to read (often synonymous with how 
many had “‘passed’’), but also how many would continue to read after they 
had left him. Ignorant of personality patterns, interest indices, focal reac- 
tions, in short, of the whole body of information necessary for the reading 
teacher, he was not—and in most instances still is not—properly equipped 
to teach reading. 

This is the second major reason why we develop no permanent interest 
in foreign language reading on the part of those who have had work with 
us, and it represents the crux of our specific problem. 

The question, of course, arises: can we solve our specific problem when 
the general reading problem transcends our sphere of influence? And if so, 
what can we do? 

While we can not affect the reading habits of all students, we can, 
if we are equipped to do so, influence the reading habits of those students 
who come to us. But, in order to do so, we must first, as has been pointed 
out earlier, know the general problem and be prepared to handle it as it 
concerns our own students. We can not hope to overcome an apathy to 


2 One of the first to see this was Hagboldt, whose pedagogy seems to have been greatly 
influenced if not motivated by this recognition. 
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reading if we are ignorant of the various and varying causes for it in in- 
dividuals. 

The first thing to do, then, is to find out exactly why some people read 
and others do not. Next, foreign language courses must be reorganized in 
such a way that they can utilize the most modern principles of reading 
pedagogy. To this end all foreign language teachers should take some spe- 
cialized courses in reading that will give them the necessary professional 
equipment for dealing successfully with the problems of the reading teacher. 

Furthermore, there should be an immediate attempt to individualize 
instruction as far as possible. Early reading texts especially should be 
selected on the basis of student needs: what the student can do, likes to do, 
and what will provide for healthy growth. Difficult reading should, as far 
as possible, be reserved for classwork, with outside preparation in the form 
of easier collateral material, again selected with a view to individual in- 
terests and abilities. 

There should be a browsing room filled not only with serious texts 
(both in the original and in English translation), but also with easy and 
entertaining texts that are well and amply illustrated. There must be pe- 
riods for vocal exchange of collateral reading experiences. If we wish foreign 
language reading to be more than a mere academic experience, we must 
personalize it to such an extent that it becomes a meaningful and satisfying 
component of the individual’s life. 

The flexibility of procedure required for this can be attained even in the 
frame of a rigid general school curriculum. It means a great deal of work 
on the part of the teacher, but that responsibility was, consciously or un- 
consciously, accepted with the reading aim. For the successful teaching of 
reading, contrary to popular belief, is more difficult than the teaching of 
writing of speaking. 


In conclusion, the following reading list is given. It represents just a 
fraction of the material available, but it will serve as an introduction to the 
general problem of reading habits and attitudes. For foreign language 
teachers who are acutely aware of the fact that their present methods are 
less than satisfactory, the readings will be as fascinating as they will prove 
revealing and helpful. 


READING LIsT 


1, Anonymous, “How Much Do Faculty Members Read?” Journal of Higher Education 
Vol. IX, 1938, pp. 243-247. 

2. Betzner, J., and Lyman, R. L., “The Development of Reading Interests and Tastes,’”’ 
Chapter VI in Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, pp. 194-196. 

3. Buswell, G. T., “How Adults Read,’’ Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 45 

(1937), The University of Chicago, the Department of Education. 
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A Language Versus the Axis 


Huco R. PRUTER 
Boston, Massachusetts 





(Author’s summary.—The success or failure of the United Nations in the present conflict will 
determine the fate of Esperanto, a 55-year-old international language. Therefore, ten million 
Esperantists have a personal stake in a United Nations victory.) 


RT, music and linguistics are usually considered as being above the 

issues of war. Of course, during the emotional heat of the struggle, the 

art, music and especially the language of the enemy are often banned. 

However, after the peace is made these bans are lifted, but in this war the 

future fate of one language will be decided permanently. If the United 

Nations win, Esperanto, a 55-year-old international language will be allowed 
to continue its struggle for more adherents. 

Esperanto’s most ardent supporter among the national leaders of the 
world strangely enough is autocratic, Joseph Stalin. This language, which 
by its very nature of being an international tongue is democratic, has gained 
ten million followers and is especially strong in England and The Nether- 
lands. 

Ranged against the language are all the anti-democratic nations. This 
arises out of Adolph Hitler’s extremely bitter hatred of it. The importance 
which he attaches to his campaign to destoy the language has prompted 
many people who otherwise would not have been concerned, to take an 
interest in the fight. 

Hitler’s persecution of the Esperantists began in 1933 when he de- 
manded that the German Esperanto Societies purge their ranks of their 
Jewish officers, and in their places elect Nazi party sympathizers. This 
demand was complied with and the new officers began to use their positions 
to further the cause of Nazism. At the International Esperanto Convention 
which was held in Koeln on the Rhine in 1933, the new officers distributed 
pamphlets on Nazism and made numerous speeches about it. However, 
Esperanto had too democratic a base, so little could be achieved by such 
tactics. As a result the Nazis began to suppress Esperanto entirely. 

Nazi opposition to Esperanto arises also from another fact. Its inventor, 
Dr. Zamenhof, was a Jew, and Hitler mentions this fact in Mein Kampf. 
By thus singling out Dr. Zamenhof, he did not harm the cause of Zamen- 
hof and Esperanto, for Hitler thus made it clear that an international 
language is inherently democratic. That is why Hitler is opposed to it. He is 
afraid that Esperanto really can foster peace and brotherhood. 

When he invaded Austria one of his first moves was to suppress the 
Esperanto Societies and close the Esperanto Museum in Vienna. The care- 
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taker of the museum was thrown into a concentration camp and has never 
been heard from since. 

The Esperantists were next forced to cease their activity in Czecho- 
slovakia, where they had a radio network entirely in Esperanto but which 
Germany’s occupation put to an end until Czechoslovakia shall again be 
free 

When Hitler overran the Netherlands he struck at the very heart of 
the Esperantist movement. Here was located the international headquar- 
ters of the Cseh Method of Instruction which is the most widely used 
method for teaching Esperanto. However, this time it was Adolph Hitler 
who missed the bus, for the Cseh Institute at the Hague, weeks before the 
invasion, authorized Miss Roan Orloff of Boston to form a committee to 
take over the work of the Cseh Institute should Holland be overrun. 

Whether the transfer to these shores of the Cseh Institute will mean an 
increase in Experanto among Americans is still a matter of speculation. 
Americans show little interest in any language except English and many of 
them never have heard of Esperanto. 

The movies have brought to thousands of Americans an idea of what it 
sounds like. In such pictures as Conspiracy, Idiots’ Delight, and the Road to 
Singapore, the language was used where a foreign language was needed. 
The reason the movies have adopted it is because first it is simple to learn 
and second because it is the only neutral language. Nobody seems to feel 
bad if the villain speaks Esperanto but the producer who has a Mexican 
speaking villain had better not send the picture to Mexico. 

Although Esperanto is more commonly thought of as a visionary means 
of eventually uniting all nations, it promises to serve the more immediate 
purpose of, helping the business man in his international trade relations. 
Esperanto is used for the international correspondence of hundreds of firms 
including General Motors, Eastman Kodak, Selfridge Department Stores, 
and Stetson Hats. There are over 90 publications in Esperanto and over 
10,000 books including the Bible and Shakespeare’s works. The number of 
people speaking the language is estimated to be over ten million spread out 
over fifty nations. 

As to its future, the Chairman of the Cseh Committee, Miss Roan 
Orloff stated recently, “I only consider this a temporary setback and while 
the picture looks bad in Europe, Esperanto will undoubtedly gain in 
strength here as this nation gradually begins to realize that it will be the 
saviour of world peace. An international language is essential before any 
permanent peace can be established.” 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Breathes there the teacher of French with soul so dead that he has no 
particular solicitude for what happens to his colleagues in Spanish, Italian, 
German? The answer is that such an individual is not at all hard to find, 
and that there are many just like him representing the other modern foreign 
languages. 

The foreign-language instructor in college who browses among foreign- 
language-teaching journals other than the one of his primary concern is 
the exception, and not the rule. 

We have gone ahead with the formation of associations of single-lan- 
guage groups, and all have their separate organs of publication. No Spanish 
instructor, so far as my observation has gone, contributes to The French 
Review, no French teacher to Hispania, and so on. The various groups 
meet in more or less clannish conclaves at the annual sessions of the Modern 
Language Association. 

We know the theory; That the Modern Language Association’s quar- 
terly, the Modern Language Journal, Modern Language Notes, Modern 
Philology, Books Abroad, and some others are there to take care of general 
necessities, while the French Review, Hispania, The German Quarterly, and 
the like, give rein and opportunity for more individual probing and ex- 
pansion. The thought is that somehow we need the two neatly separated 
areas of outlet, to accommodate with fullness our numerous membership 
of varying tastes and activities held together more or less rigidly by a com- 
mon spiritual bond. 

This all seems plausible and logical. And yet, let us at least conjure up 
in imagination what might be the result of publishing for the entire French- 
German-Spanish-Italian-Portuguese teaching fraternity in the United 
States only the Modern Language Journal. 

This might come out as a fat volume once a month through the calendar 
year, and be as selective as democratic purposes and processes would permit. 
Nothing in the way of ‘‘padding” would in any event claim necessity for 
admittance amid the plethora of contributed materials such a publication 
would command. The probabilities are, indeed, that to serve the above 
modern foreign language field in not unreasonable bulk something more than 
such a monthly would be required. 

We might have two journals then, of the same or differentiated type 
of content. In any case the desired objective would be realized, whether by 
single or double volumes. Subscribers—and no foreign-language teacher could 
in the circumstances fail to subscribe—would have the articles on the several 
languages and language connections and relationships brought forcibly 
under their eyes. Such periodicals would be perennial reminders for the 
narrowly trained of their practical obligation to broaden themselves. All of 
these might not be strikingly benefited. We must await the millennium 
for that. But many of them would be. The problem of storage space and 
reference filing would be on the way to solution for the superior “multi- 
interested,”’ as well as the assurance of generally higher value for what 1s 
stored and “referenced.” 
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Or such an “omnibus” modern-foreign-language-journal could be 
printed weekly, like School and Society, and with some of the editorial 
technique of that valuable periodical. It would be a satisfying, much- 
embracing visitor to our desks, unifying as far as humanly possible our 
chronic separatists by its breadth and scope. A decided advantage here 
would be more freedom from the malady known as sickness of the heart 
arising from hope deferred, such as is inherent in the quarterly, and even 
in the monthly production system. 

Is this treason? Or is it merely “armchair strategy”? “He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound”—and I have never been an editor. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


[Eprror’s Note. This editor, for one, would welcome most heartily what the writer proposes, 
at least as far as the teachers’ journals are concerned. It would be a great step forward and a 
blessing for all concerned.] 








e Notes and News 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF SPANISH 


IN REPLY to a letter written by the head of the Department of Foreign Languages of one of the 
nation’s largest public school systems, concerning the pronunciation of Spanish, i.e., whether 
to teach the Castilian or the so-called Spanish-American, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, expressed the opinion of the Union in the letter quoted below. 
Since this is a question that is asked frequently in these days of the Good Neighbor program 
and the resultant unity between the peoples of the American continent, and because it is a 
matter of great interest to many teachers, the Pan American Union feels that Dr. Rowe’s 
letter should come to the attention of educators. 

The correspondent referred to a writer in the New York Times who contended that Cas- 
tilian pronunciation is the “standard,” and that it is “the mother tongue and common de- 
nominator of twenty dialects of New World Spain.” 

“... Iam very glad to give you the opinion of the Pan American Union with reference 
to the teaching of Spanish. 

“Competent authorities, among whom one could not include the writer in the New 
York Times whom you mention, seem to agree that the matter of adopting a standard pro- 
nunciation with regard to the teaching of Spanish is a relatively simple problem, as a result of 
the remarkable unity of the Spanish language. It is not true that there are “twenty widely 
differing dialects of Spanish spoken in Latin America.”’ The Spanish spoken in Latin America 
(called indistinctly espafiol or castellano, but usually the latter) is the same as the language 
which was perfected in Castile and prevailed in most of the Iberian Peninsula. Since the earliest 
times there have been differences of pronunciation. ‘These differences,’ according to the lead- 
ing authority in the field, Navarro Tomés, ‘are deeper and larger in number between the vari- 
ous regions of Spain than between the Spanish American nations.’ And he adds: ‘Neither is 
Spanish American pronunciation uniform in all America nor the Andalusian in Andalusia, nor 
the Castilian in Castile. Philologists have arrived at the conclusion that it is not possible to 
find absolute phonetic uniformity even among the people of the same village.’ But the scholars 
are equally emphatic in asserting that such differences do not constitute dialects. This point 
becomes clearer if one thinks of what happens in the case of English. 
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“The important thing to the American teacher and student is that Spanish, as spoken 
in Europe and in America, has more uniformity of pronunciation than English and absolute 
uniformity of vocabulary, syntax, analogy, and spelling. This is specially noticeable in the case 
of educated Spaniards and Spanish Americans. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
the speech of any cultured Spaniard or Spanish American is good Spanish. In reality, the only 
characteristic of Spanish American speech which makes any difference to the American student 
of the language is the way of pronouncing C before E and I, and Z before any vowel. In this 
all Spanish Americans agree; they, like the people of southern Spain, pronounce them like a 
voiceless S, while the majority of Spaniards pronounce them like the TH in the English word 
FAITH. As far as the American public is concerned, the controversy about Castilian Spanish 
and so-called South American Spanish is hardly more than an academic discussion between 
those who want to retain the TH sound and those who prefer the S. 

“In view of the above considerations, it seems to me that school authorities ought to 
emphasize the high regard we have for Latin American culture by adopting the following 
attitude in connection with the teaching of Spanish: 

“Tf the teacher is a Spanish American or an American trained in Latin America he should 
be permitted to pronounce C and Z as he is accustomed to do; Americans who are training to 
become teachers should be encouraged to favor the speech characteristics of his Spanish- 
speaking fellow Americans. 

“T hope that whatever decision is adopted by school authorities, proper attention is given 
to the teacher’s right to utilize his training free from arbitrary rules, and to the importance 
of recognizing the cultural achievements of our Spanish American neighbors as exemplified in 
their treasured language.”’ 

L. S. RowWE 
Director General Pan American Union 


TEACHING AIDS FOR THE WARTIME PROGRAM 


As A PART of its contribution to the Victory Corps Program, the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J., offers the services of its War Information Center and Teach- 
ing Aids Service, both departments of the College Library. 

The College was designated by the School and College Civilian Morale Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education as one of the three Key War Information Centers in New Jersey 
colleges. The Information Center is on the free mailing lists of 129 organizations, distributed 
as follows: 


Government agencies, Federal, State and Local 37 
Propaganda and information services of the United Nations 13 
Information services of American groups of foreign origin 5 
Associations for social and economic betterment, post-war planning, etc. 49 
Commercial organizations publishing informational and morale-building materials 13 
Miscellaneous 12 


These materials, as well as books, pamphlets, etc. from the Library of the College, are 
classified by subject and available for use at all times. In addition, the Library has published 
two selected lists, with supplements, on Civilian Morale, and Post-War Planning and the 
Schools (5¢ each). 

The Teaching Aids Service has been engaged since 1938 in collecting materials and in- 
formation useful to teachers in junior and senior high schools. Many of these materials are 
also of value in the elementary field. The catalog of the Service now includes more than 11,000 
entries, under 1,500 subjects. Continuous research adds data daily. 

A number of lists of Visual and Teaching Aids, mentioned in detail below, and based on 
this catalog, are now available to curriculum laboratories, state and city boards of education, 
libraries, museums, and individual teachers throughout the country. Since they are up-to-date, 
the materials in these lists and in the files fit into the War-Time Program outlined in the Bul- 
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letin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, v. 26, no. 108, Oct. 1942. On 
p. 74-75 of this Bulletin, the objectives of the High School Victory Corps Program are defined 


as: 


. Guidance into critical services and occupations 

. War-time citizenship 

. Physical fitness 

Military drill 

Competence in science and mathematics 

. Pre-flight training in aeronautics 

. Pre-induction training for critical occupations 

. Community services 

The publications of the Teaching Aids Service fit into the various phases of this program 
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as indicated below. 


A. 


B. 
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of New Jersey. 


HEALTH EpucatTton. 1941. 25¢ 
Guidance, Physical fitness, Pre-induction training, Community services 

SaFETy Epucation. 1941. 15¢ 
Guidance, War-time citizenship, Pre-induction training, Physical fitness, Community 
services 


. RECREATION. In preparation 


Guidance, Physical fitness, Community services 


. JOURNEYS INTO ScIENCE. In preparation 


Guidance, Physical fitness, Competence in science, War-time citizenship, Community 
services 


. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN Democracy. 1941. 50¢ 


Guidance, War-time citizenship, Community services 


. Visuat Arps IN THE REALM OF Broxocy. 1941. 50¢ 


Guidance, Physical fitness, Competence in science, Community services 


. PANAMERICANA. 2 volumes. 1940-42. $1.00 


War-time citizenship 


. Music IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HicH Scoot. 1941. 25¢ 


Guidance, War-time citizenship, Community services 

Maruematics. 1942. 25¢ 
Guidance, Competence in mathematics, Pre-flight training in aeronautics, Pre-induction 
training in critical occupations 


. FLYING AND WEATHER. 1942. 50¢ 


Guidance, War-time citizenship, Competence in science and mathematics, Pre-flight 
training, Pre-induction training 

Business Epucation. In preparation 
Guidance, War-time citizenship 


. Alps For THE FRENCH TEACHER, comp. by Lili Heimers. Pub. by G. E. Stechert and Co., 


31 East 10th St., N. Y. 1938. 50¢ 
Guidance, War-time citizenship. 


. AlDs FoR THE SPANISH TEACHER, comp. by Lili Heimers. Pub. by G. E. Stechert. 1940. 


50¢ 
Guidance, War-time citizenship. 
With the exception of the last two items, these are all available from 
TEACHING Arps SERVICE 
N. J. State TEacHERS COLLEGE 
Uprer Montcrar, N. J. 


With the same exceptions, all are free, upon application, to librarians in the public schools 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PANEL ON “VALUES OF ITALIAN 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS” 


At THE Ninth Annual Foreign Language Conference held at New York University on Novem- 
ber 7, 1942, the Italian Teachers Association, under the chairmanship of Professor Alfred 
Iacuzzi of City College, conducted a panel on the topic “Values of Italian in the Present Crisis.” 
The speakers were Professor Mario A, Pei of Columbia University and Mr. Anthony Caliandro 
of the Montclair Senior High School. 

Professor Pei, the first speaker, emphasized the importance of all language study, not only 
during the present crisis, but also during the period of reconstruction to follow. His message 
was one of hope for the future of language study. The need for establishing more and more 
international relations cannot be overlooked. The war has shown that the world cannot be 
separated into war-tight compartments. Our linguistic preparation has been hampered by the 
linguistic isolationists who have not believed in language study. But isolationism in the war 
and post-war world is a dead issue; America and Americans must mix with other nations, 
speaking other languages. Professor Pei then discussed the military aspects of language study. 
The German invasion of many European countries was facilitated by the linguistic preparation 
of some of the picked units. Linguistic preparation, he said, may mean all the difference be- 
tween life and death, between escape and capture to the individual soldier. Being able to read 
a notebook picked up on an enemy soldier may conceivably make a difference in a campaign. 

What is the réle of the language teacher? It behooves the teacher to point out the impor- 
tance of language teaching and its contribution to the war effort and to the period following the 
war. In the world of tomorrow, more Americans will go abroad for commercial and political 
reasons. The children who are being trained now are to live in the world of tomorrow. There- 
fore, the time to prepare for the post-war setup is now. Now is the time to bring to their notice 
that there are other nations, peoples and languages in the world, and that they cannot be over- 
looked. Teachers of foreign languages not only are to teach the subject, but should be enthusi- 
astic about it and arouse public opinion in favor of it. Professor Pei then dwelt on the need 
of language teaching of a practical nature, for the time being, at least. He suggested that the 
reading objective should be revised and a great deal of time should be devoted to conversation. 

What is the position of the Italian language in the present emergency? Professor Pei 
estimated that there are seventy million speakers of Italian in the world today,—along the 
Mediterranean coast, in Africa, Albania, Greece, Egypt, Tunisia and in the Western Hem- 
isphere—many of whom cannot be approached by any other language. 

In conclusion, Professor Pei stated that Italian has practical values of immediate impor- 
tance and cultural values that will never die. However, peace is the time to stress these 
cultural values. 

Mr. Caliandro, the next speaker, pointed out the widespread use of Italian over the radio 
and drew from personal experiences to illustrate that speaking to people in their own language 
helps win them over. He then discussed the importance of Italian as a vehicle in the Ameri- 
canization process. 

There followed a discussion from the floor in which the following participated: Miss 
Menna, Miss Milone, Miss Adorno, Mr. Masella, Mr. Anastasio, Mr. Gagliardi, and others. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


STANLEY Marty, of the College Department of D. C. Heath and Company, is now a com- 
missioned officer in the Censorship Branch of the Military Intelligence. He is on duty with our 
overseas forces. 
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REVIEWS 


ATTENTION JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 
In the Jurisdiction of the A.M.L.T. of Central West and South 


In DECEMBER some 5000 cards were mailed to modern language teachers in 16 states (See CWS 
list in inside front cover). These cards were solicitations to new members and renewal-notices 
to old members. It was assumed that all subscriptions now run by the calendar year and that 
remittances would pay in advance for 1943. This assumption proved erroneous in some cases 
of other expiration dates; in these cases subscriptions are extended one year and a supple- 
mentary bill will be sent in May at 25¢ per issue to bring all subscriptions to the new basis. If 
you do not receive such a bill, you may assume that your membership is regular. 

The new rate of $2.50 needs explanation. Last April the CWS ratified the plan to cease all 
rebates from the Business Manager to member associations. Whereas 50¢ of each $2.00 paid 
through the CWS office was retained as a membership fee, every member must now pay $2.00 
for the MLJ. Nothing remained but to vote a 50¢ membership fee for CWS members, starting 
in 1943. In those states where a bona fide MLA exists teachers are urged to pay through the 
state treasurer, who is authorized to retain half the membership fee. In case of doubt pay me 
and I will send your name and a credit voucher for 25¢ to your state officer. If you have already 
paid direct to the Business Manager we invite you to send in your membership fee (send in 
stamps to avoid check charges). Some teachers read the library copy or club together for one 
subscription; such teachers are also invited to pay the individual CWS fee without which they 
cannot be considered members. In January a follow-up notice will be mailed; if you are billed 
in error send us a penny postal to correct our records. 

Nothing can require teachers, college and school, in this area to subscribe to the MLJ 
through this professional society. At this time it is possible to buy the Journal like any com- 
mercial magazine by paying directly to the Business Manager. It is hoped, however, that most 
teachers will want to cement solidarity and create esprit de corps by making this modest con- 
tribution to their profession. No money is wasted, there are no salaries or leakages. We shall 
have inspirational meetings, when times quiet down; in the meantime we hope to send out 
some bulletins. A campaign is now in process of creating a MLA in each state in connection with 
the educational association. As fast as other states establish associations the system of sharing 
fees and professional interests will be installed. 

In any event don’t procrastinate; prepay your MLJ for 1943 and join the CWS, lending 
your weight to your state professional organization which is working in your interests. 

James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 





° Reviews ° 











Hacpoipt, PeTer, and KAuFMANN, F. W., Deutsch fiir Anfanger, Revised 
Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $1.60. 


The present book represents a thorough reworking of the first edition which appeared in 
1930. Makeup and typography have been considerably improved; the order of presentation of 
grammar topics has been changed; the emphasis placed upon certain topics has been shifted; 
twelve of the reading selections of the original edition have given way to new material, and 
the old reading material has been rewritten and placed in new order in the text. 
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The revised edition uses a limited vocabulary which “contains approximately 890 words 
and 80 idioms” and compares with the “approximately one thousand words of frequent oc- 
currence’’ of the original edition. The words are starred according to the system of the Wade- 
puhl-Morgan and Purin lists. The text contains thirty lessons, preceded by an introduction 
and followed by a synopsis of grammar, German-English and English-German vocabularies, 
and a grammatical index. 

The basic approach remains inductive. ‘“The structure of each lesson follows one general 
pattern: 1. A simple text embodying a number of definite problems. 2. The vocabulary for 
the text. 3. An attempt to present crucial points of grammar inductively. 4. A brief and concise 
statement of the grammar involved. 5. Abundant exercises in systematic and logical order.’’ 

The placing of the vocabulary immediately after the reading selection is a desirable change 
from the original. Words of the vocabulary are listed alphabetically, with each noun having its 
appropriate article. In the present edition idioms are listed under key words of the vocabulary 
—a welcomed change from the segregation at the end of the list. Such a plan of listing conforms 
with usual procedure and allows the student to make proper association between word and 
idiom. The use of German type for the vocabulary eliminates the use of ‘‘sz’’ for the German 
“Q,’’ an unsatisfactory practice of the original text. 

Exercise material is supplied in sufficient abundance and variety to satisfy any demand 
made upon it. Very nearly three pages of each lesson are given over to exercise material. Both 
formal and functional exercises of all conceivable types successfully provide ample opportunity 
for drill on the points involved in the lesson. New departures in the exercise material of the 
revised edition consist of reconstruction exercises for each lesson, a set of English sentences for 
translation in the body of the exercise material, not at the end of the book, and suggestions 
for review at the end of each lesson. 

The reconstruction exercises, by means of an extensive use of blanks, encourage the 
student to repeat portions of the reading selections. The success of this typeof exercise 
depends upon that fundament of language learning—repetition. Repeated oral reading of the 
material in class with emphasis on word and thought groups are necessary to enable the student 
to recall a phrase or sentence upon being given a few key words. 

English sentences for translation make up a portion of the exercises for all lessons but the 
last two—those dealing with indirect discourse and the less common uses of the subjunctive. 
The sentences parallel the reading material and sparkle with an aliveness rarely found in 
exercises of this type. They are usually connected sentences. The starring of phrases which 
need idiomatic translation serve to assist the student in his recall of idiom. 

The most notable changes in the order of presentation of grammar topics concern the 
nouns and adjectives. The revised edition presents the declension of nouns in lessons 7 and 8 
instead of lesson 13 and the declension of adjectives in lesson 12 and 13 instead of lessons 21 
and 22. Students usually find adjective inflection difficult, and the fairly early introduction of 
the material should allow sufficient time for practice before the completion of the course. 

Definite treatment of pronunciation is confined to the introduction. The use of phonetic 
terminology and phonetic transcription of individual sounds have been eliminated. Word lists 
in the introduction have been somewhat enlarged so that material for practice is available. 
The synopsis of grammar no longer lists rules for determination of noun gender and class of 
inflection. In their place there are lists of nouns by classes. This plan should furnish any 
necessary material for reference. 

The reviewer makes only two suggestions for minor changes: sentence 7, page 58 either 
lacks an apostrophe, or should be changed to supply a more logical series; the instructions 
under section 3, page 149 should be changed to read, “ . . . on the model of diirfen.”’ 

No other beginning text within the acquaintance of the reviewer makes such successful 
use of the language-learning principle of repeated use of a limited vocabulary. The successful 
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practice of this principle coupled with the excellent statement of the grammar and the abun- 
dance of reading material should procure a wider circle of use for this popular text. 
DonaLp S. BERRETT 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


GoEDsSCcHE, C. R., Sag’s auf deutsch! A First Book for German Conversation. 
With Illustrations by Pauline Harlan. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1942. Price, $1.50. 


This excellent little book should provide students as well as instructors in beginning Ger- 
man Classes much enjoyment and a pleasant change. It is based upon the sound pedagogical 
principle that memory work and repetition are among the most efficient factors in successful 
language instruction. The book contains 29 conversations which are to be memorized by the 
students. These conversations are derived from simple reading selections which must be 
studied carefully and understood fully before the conversations are memorized. All the ma- 
terial for these selections and conversations is taken from the student’s own sphere of interest, 
from the events of a typical college day, and is, therefore, of direct interest to him. He will 
doubtless often feel tempted to use parts of variations of these conversations with his own 
friends, in the course of his own day. 

Despite the fact that 87% of the 1,255 words used in this text are listed in the Minimum 
Standard German Vocabulary by Wadepuhl and Morgan and that the book may be introduced 
as early as the fifth or sixth week of beginning German, the conversations are surprisingly 
natural and idiomatic. Not only will the memorization of these conversations give the students a 
welcome relief from the often tedious and uninterrupted use of his reasoning power for grasping 
the forms (inflectional endings and syntax) of the foreign language, but also it will serve to 
fix some idioms and especially the patterns of word order in his mind. At the same time it will 
facilitate considerably the teaching of a good pronunciation. 

The book is extremely well edited and attractive. Its Roman type is clear and neat and 
definitely in place in a book of this kind. With each reading selection there is a clever full-page 
sketch illustrating as much as possible the contents of the accompanying lesson. Despite very 
close reading I was not able to discover a single misprint. The lesson vocabularies as well as 
the general vocabulary are complete and adequate. An added feature of the general vocabulary 
is a reference to the place in the text where each word was used for the first time. 

It is unfortunate that the spoken language is now almost entirely neglected in favor of a 
reading knowledge. Perhaps the War will bring about a change in this situation. However, 
war or no war, I am sure that any teacher will find Mr. Goedsche’s book and method an asset 
to his instruction if he can possibly spare the time this extra work requires. In my own classes 
even Burkhard’s “Handlungsreihen” (O. C. Burkhard, Lernen Sie Deutsch! Henry Holt and 
Company) have met with success; how much more so would these new conversations! If we 
had more than 3 hours a week here I would have my students buy this book immediately. 

MELVIN E. VALK 
University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 


VAN EERDEN, ALBERT, and ULMER, BERNHARD, Deutsche Novellen. New 
York: Published for Reynal and Hitchcock by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1942. Price, $1.75. 


This collection of five Novellen represents a distinguished addition to the numerous text- 
books which make available to English-speaking students some of the best German literature 
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of the 19th century. Only one of the stories, C. F. Meyer’s, Das Amulett, has appeared previ- 
ously as a textbook. The other four are: Grillparzer’s, Das Kloster bei Sendomir, Stifter’s, 
Der Waldsteig, Keller’s Spiegel, das Kétzchen, and Storm’s Aquis Submersus. 

In many respects this choice of material will impress teachers of German as delightfully 
refreshing. The volume contains sufficiently abundant material so that the individual teacher 
may freely choose according to his own tastes and ideas those Novellen which he wishes to 
study intensively in the classroom, leaving one or the other for rapid reading. The authors 
represented include several of the best in the field of prose fiction, more particularly in the 
field of the Novelle. While it is true that these stories present somewhat greater language dif- 
ficulties than the ones traditionally chosen for texts from among the works of the corresponding 
authors, teachers and students alike will find compensation for this in the greater literary merit 
of this collection. The editors deserve our gratitude for the boldness and imagination they have 
shown in breaking away from hackneyed selections. 

In spite of the fact that Grillparzer is known primarily as a dramatist, the inclusion of his 
Novelle, Das Kloster bei Sendomir, seems entirely justified by the general excellence of the 
story. This strange tale of Count Starschensky is a good example of the Rahmenerzéhlung, a 
gripping and dramatic story filled with suspense and marked by a deft handling of the nar- 
rative technique. The second Novelle, Stifter’s Der Waldsteig, may possibly have less interest 
for students because of its didactic nature. This will in part be offset by the humor of the story, 
which relates the strange conversion of Tiburius Kneigt which coincides with his significant 
walk in the forest. The Keller selection is one of the most amusing of the Seldwyla tales and 
seems excellently suited to classroom use. The brilliant satire of this Mdrchen concerning the 
delightful cat-philosopher Spiegel and the witch-master Pineiss will certainly find a universal 
response. Meyer’s Das Amulett relates the gripping experience of Hans Schadau during the 
time of the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. Meyer was a brilliant master of the 
historical Novelle and this is one of the most exciting and best-told of its kind. One argument 
that may be raised against its inclusion is, as stated above, the fact that it was already avail- 
able as a textbook. The last story is Storm’s Aguis Submersus, which, although more difficult 
in style and language, will offer, at least for teachers, relief from the perennial Immensee. 
This story is necessarily more difficult, because here Storm consciously strives to imitate the 
linguistic and stylistic flavor of old chronicles. 

The editorial apparatus reveals thoroughness and good judgment on the part of the 
editors who collaborated in this work. The sketches of the authors are brief but contain the 
most essential matters. The few explanatory notes at the bottom of the page would be more 
effective typographically if none of the English words had been set in italics. In any case, the 
principle which was adopted should have been carried through consistently. The vocabulary 
for such a variety of stories is necessarily quite large. 

German teachers in search of material of literary value for second and third year students 
will find here a well-chosen and skillfuly edited collection of Novellen by a group of the best 
German prose writers of the 19th century. 

Pau G. GRAHAM 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Younc, RutH ELizABETH, and CANTARELLA, MICHELE, Corso d’Italiano. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Price, $2.25. 
"# There was the greatest need in this country for a good grammar of the Italian language. 
This new book by Young and Cantarella not only completely satisfies the needs of all beginners 
but may even serve as an accompanying and consultative manual in later years. 
The material is divided into thirty-four chapters, three of which are dedicated entirely to 
general review. The last four chapters contain reading prose by Italian authors (P. Villari, 
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E. Mottini, F. De Sanctis, G. Vidari) which gives a good idea of Italian civilization from the 
Renaissance to the Risorgimento, while acquainting the student with a technical vocabulary 
and various types of literary styles. The whole is enhanced by some twenty illustrations. 

The Italian spelling is so simple, that with a few modifications in writing (€ for open e, 
2 for open o, z and s for the voiced z and s) every possibility of equivocation is avoided. The 
accent is marked by italicizing the accented vowel in proparoxitonis (in this connection, I 
would rather have considered words like braccia, ginocchia as paroxytona, and written energia, 
filosofia, etc., with an accent: but this is a minor detail). 

A short dictionary at the end of the volume will prove very useful to the student. 

I think this grammar as a whole correct and clear. I found only minor flaws which will 
surely disappear in following editions, for instance a few phrases on page 39 (Esercizio I): 
E lei italiano?, very rare, whereas both Lei é italiano? and E italiano lei? are much more 
common. The same is true for the example on page 62: Ha lei ricevute le lettere? 

I would not criticize this book, on the contrary, for adhering more to written than to 
spoken Italian. We will almost always find egli as the subject pronoun of the 3rd singular, not 
lui (although the usage of the latter is explained on pp. 36 and 82 and drilled in Esercizio viii) : 
the dative plural is always loro (pp. 60, 68), whereas in speaking gli is very frequent. And so 
on. But I think that Young and Cantarella were rather right on this account: not only is the 
literary language by far the more important to beginners, but it is also a well-known fact that, 
for several reasons which are obvious to anybody who knows the country, it has made great 
progress in the last decades: words, sentences, expressions, which thirty years ago belonged 
exclusively to the “written” language may now frequently be heard: and the process is by 
no means stopped. 

This grammar follows strictly the pronunciation of cultivated Tuscan: letera with open e; 
today, with the ever growing influence of Rome, Jétera may be considered as good (for this 
I may refer the reader to the excellent Italian journal, Lingua nostra, published in Florence). 

I would particularly recommend to the reader the parts dealing with Italian peculiarities, 
so mistreated in usual Italian grammars, such as Paragraphs 82 (Parole alterate, meaning 
suffixes with affective value), 91 (Alcuni usi di STARE), fare (pp. 152 ff.), and others. They are 
really wonderful, and may be useful even to scholars if they care for an accurate description 
of the contemporary Italian language. 

In conclusion, apart from some insignificant and easily corrected flaws, this is an excellent 
book, and I recommend it very heartily to all my colleagues for the teaching of beginner’s 
Italian. I am sure they will find it most practical and satisfactory. May I also add—last but 
not least—that we are finally delivered from the nasty and stupid Fascist propaganda stuff 
which vitiated almost all preceding Italian grammars, and which is so repulsive to the whole 
tradition of Italian culture. 

G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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